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Lecture XV. 
Flooding Cases. 

Wuerez, Gentlemen, the discharge of 
blood occurring before or during parturition 
is in small quantity only, it may be regarded 
with little apprehension, being perhaps 
rather favourable to the patient than other- 
wise, because it tends to relax the softer 

It too often happens, however, that 
instead of these smaller eruptions we have 
the blood breaking from the uterus in large 
abundance, to the amount of two or three 
pines, for example ; when, dangerous in a 

igh degree, it requires in different 
cases @ treatment various in its modification, 
but essentially the same in all ; and hence 
it is that we have thrown together in one 
class all those cases in which the blood is 
largely bursting from the uterus, considering 
them under the general appellation of flood- 
ings, a title at once interesting and familiar 
to every obstetric. 

In the earlier months of preg , when 
the blood is coming away largely from the 
uterus, the discharge may be produced by 
the detachment of any part of the ovum 
from the uterine surface ; for in these ear- 
lier months, say in the second and third, 
the vessels of uterus shooting in large 
number into every part of the ovum, no part 
of the ovum pie 7 separated from the 
uterus without rupture of vessel and conse- 
quent hemorrhage. Again, in the latter 
end of gestation, say the seventh, eighth, or 
ninth mosths, the vessels still push into the 
ovum on all sides, but those which are 
pushing into the membranous part of the 
iavolucra, are few and small, and if torn, 
discharge but sparingly ; while the vessels 
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which pass reciprocally from the placenta to 
the uterus, are very numerous and very ca- 
pacious ; hence it happens that flooding to 
a great extent must take place when these 
vessels become torn open in consequence of 
a disjunction of the placenta and uterus 
from each other. 

In flooding cases, the quantity of blood 
which passes away varies exceedingly, 
amounting in some instances to a few ounces 
only, in others to’a few pints, or quarts, 
perhaps 1 might add gallons. And this 
variation in the measure of the discharge, 
arises principally from the following causes, 
operating separately or in combination: I 
mean the age of the pregnancy, the extent 
of the separation, and the duration of the 
process. On the age of the pregnancy 
much depends, and you may lay it down as 
an axiom, generally though not universally 
true, that the floodings of the latter months 
are more copious than those of earlier ges- 
tation. For when the blood flows away in 
the earlier months, it flows from a uterus of 
small size and from small vessels ; in which, 
therefore, there is much less blood than we 
find in the same organ at a more advanced 
period of gestation ; while those floodings 
which break forth in the latter months make 
their attack when the uterus is thoroughly 
enlarged, with all its vessels numerous and 
capacious, and plentifully filled with blood. 
Hence it holds, as a sort of general pro- 
gnostic, that while all the floodings in the 
later period are attended with much dan- 
ger, those which occur in the earlier months, 
provided the woman enjoy an ordinary share 
of health, are seldom destructive to life, 
though the general health may sometimes 
suffer severely. Again. When the ovum 
separates from the uterus, tle quantity of the 
hemorrhage may be determined, in part, 
by the extent of the detachment. Thus, 
even in the earlier months, if the ovum 
separate extensively,a copious bleeding may 
occur, while a sparing bleeding may take 
place, even in the end of gestation, pro- 
vided the detachment of the placenta from 
the uterus be of small extent, not exeeed- 
ing two or three square inches, for example. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that there is much 
variety in the duration of these floodings, the 
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discharge in some cases recurring for weeks 
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which, 
together, while in other cases the whole | sels which is effected by the formation of that 
attack is comprised within the compass of a| layer or coat of blood which lies over their 
few, two or three days, for example, or even | orifices externally, little coagula are produced, 
of two or three hours. And hence a third | whieh i i 
cause, giving rise to variety in the quantity | to the de: 
of blood discharged ; for where the process is | them on 
short, the discharge of blood of course is of | in bleedings, whether from the uterus or 
short continuance, and may too be very | from other parts of our structure, unless the 


sparing; but when the are pro- 


patient be in 
p faintness, from 


tracted for days or weeks , half a} of asphyxia, or 


pint escaping on one occasion, a pint on 
another, @ quart perhaps on a third, it is 
obvious that the total quantity of blood lost 
may soon exceed even a gallon. 

here then are three leading causes, 
to the joint or separate operation of which 
the quantity of bleeding may be attributed ; | i 
~—the age of the pregnancy, the extent of 
the detachment, and the duration of the 


process. 

We frequently observe with satisfac- 
tion in flooding cases, that after a certain 
ee of blood has been discharged, 
w ient is judiciously managed, 
that unless she act very imprudently, the 
hemorrhage ceases either permanently, or 
at least foratime. Now, noticing this, the 
inquisitive miod may be led to inquire, (and 
not without reason) what is the cause of this 

t or temporary stoppage of the 

ing ? because the knowledge of such a 
cause may perhaps enable us to co-operate 
with nature more effectually when using 
remedial means. On this point, therefore, 
I next proceed to remark. When blood flows 
from the uterus, the discharge seems to be 
arrested in part here, much in the same man- 
ner as it is suppressed in other structures of 
the body, where dissolution of continuity 
the formation The current of the 
blood slackens; the quantity which in a 
iven time is transmitted through the uterus, 


recovery is not to be expected, we 

haste to rouse them ; 
faintness which shakes to pieces the nerves 
of their friends, is in trath wot their dan- 


ever alarming the faintness 
the inexperienced, in 
ually and safely if 
of the body a wound be 
inflicted -and-twenty, or in eight- 
and-forty hours afterwards ; sometimes in 


deposit of adhesive matter in the orifices 
the vessels, which, becoming consolidated 
isation with the tunics of the ves- 


hope of enrolling his name in the glorious 
compaay of those creatures of intellect. 
Tnventas aut qui vitam 


Now, it is a question whether in the 

uterus, similar in its vascular i 

to the other parts of the body, the same 

defensive inflammations may not also occur ; 

and whether, after the hemorrhagy has been 
restrained 


ness, a more secure closure of the vessels 
may not be accomplished in the course of a 
position of small plugs 
of adhesive matter, and an organised union 
of them to the sides of the blee 
in the manner just described. 
adhesive inflammation takes 


bid 
ts 
‘i rer, but their security; and allow me to 
; trengthen this remark by observing, that 
f bleeding be stopped, as it quacnaily fa in 
hese cases, provided the patient possess 
he ordinary share of bodily vigour, how- 
5 | shorter per provi vesseis 
pen be not of a very large size, and 
he hemorrhage do uot proceed so as con- 
inually to iuterrupt the process, inftam- 
p> ation supervenes in the coats of the ves- 
ls, and this inflammation gives rise toa 
els which enclose it renders e security 
a he obstruction complete. For a thorough 
of this principle, we are in- 
lebted to the late Dr. Jones, a physiologist 
pf great promise, hurried from us by an un- 
: imely death, at the very moment when he 
yas beginning to rise gretnslly into well- 
Te merited distinction, and indulging the fair 
O18) > concretions whic orm 
w of the blood being languid, : 
‘ are less liable to be pushed away ; add to ulque sulmemores 2086 lecere Iberenuo, 
i which, that the experiments of a very excel- 
lent rimental physiologist, Mr. Thack- 
ii rab, of having confirmed the opinion, 
| that when the body is fainty, the blood be- 
comes more prone to concretion ; this ap- 
proach to deliquium it is evident does not 
} merely diminish the risk of a detachment of 
Th the coagula, but effectually facilitates their 
formation. Among the causes, therefore, 
Th which first suppress the bleedings from the 
bal dition produced y the hemorrhage. A wo- 
: man losing two or three pints ef blood, and 
1 being, perhaps, of hysterical diathesis, she | bleeding vessels of the uterus, has never 
Bic: becomes very fainty, and under this ten-|been clearly demonstrated, though it ap- 
Tea dency to deliquium concretions form, under| pears not improtable; it seems the less 
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certain, however ; first, because it has never 


disposition to a renewal of the 

« Now, if by adhesive infiamma- 

= the vessels were shut up, as in 
other parts of the wounded body, it seems, 
on the whole, scarcely probable that the 
hemorrhage should be so easily renewed. 
Among the means, therefore, of arresting 


is lying over the mouth and 
neck of the uterus, the discharge of the liquor 
amnii, when 


facts may hereafter di question 
there'seems to be little doubt, that if no 
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within an uncertain of oe, two, or 
three days ; so that the escape of the water 
is not only immediately effectual in checking 
the hemorrhage, but ultimately brings the 
ient a stil more certain secarity,—that, 
mean, which is derived from the complete 
evacuation of the womb. When the ovam 
is ay we can more clearly understand 
how stoppage of the hemorrhage is 
effected. The uterus then decidedly con- 
tracts, the muscular fibres contract too, and, 
of course, necessarily cause a constriction of 
the uterine vessels, which are ramifying 
among the fibres. By the thorough con« 
traction of the uterus, therefore, you insure, 
at the same time, a thorough contraction of 
the vessels, which, by the constriction of 
the muscular fibres round them, are closed 
as effectually as if they were secured by & 
set of ligatures, and compressed much in 
the same manner as the fingers of ome hand 
are upon the fingers of the other. 
Here then are the four principal causes 
which, operating separately or in connexion, 
seem to stop the discharge of the uterine 
blood :—the formation of clots under faint 
ness; the closure of the vessels by inflam- 
mation ; the discharge of the liquor amnii ; 
and the evacuation of the uterus. To this 
important topic I have given the more at- 
tention, because you never can scient 


assist nature in the stoppage of these flood. 


alone | ings, unless you understand the mode in 


expulsion, or the pert 


diminish the risk of hemor- 

in the earlier or later periods of 

ion, when floodings occur, if the ovum 
, the uterus contracts itself, so 
round and firm, 


which she operates. 

I shall now send you round some illustra- 
tive preparations. Here is one of the uterus, 
large as in the ninth month, injected and 
dried ; two arteries, (the spermatic) supply 
the upper and middle regions ; two, 
the inferior uterine, the parts which lie below. 
All these vessels, you will observe, are of 
considerable capacity, large nearly as the 
goose quill; itis no way surprising, fore, 
that bleedings so copious occur in the latter 
months. Another preparation I circulate, isa 
strong contrast to the former, consisting of a 
portion of the womb in the earlier months ; 
you bere see the vessels small as threads; 
from vessels like these, but little hemor- 
rhage may be expected. It is clear, there~ 
fore, why the bleedings of the earlier 
months are so sparing.—The preparation 
here shown, is formed from the human 
ovum, consisting of the cyst containing the 
fetus and the liquor amnii, in connexion 
with the placenta: the water is within. 
When the membrane is ruptured, and the 


liquor amnii is discharged, the ovum be- 
comes much diminished in its bulk, and the 
womb, therefore, in the earlier months 
especially, is enabled to contract itself con- 
siderably.—Here is a preparation of that 
part of the uerus to which the placenta co- 
heres, the structure being uncontracted; here 
you may observe the blood-vessels, by um- 
2Re 
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isk 


, the uterus always con- 
indeed, expels the ovum 


= 
been demonstrated to the eye, and, secondly, 
because we find that a womem once bleeding | 
from the uterus, there is always, if she stir | 
bleedings, the closure of the vessels by phlo- | 
gistie adhesions may be properly enume- | 
rated ; but it must be admitted, in the pre- | 
sent state of our knowledge, that its opera- | 
stoppage of bleedings from other parts of | 
the body; but you ought to be aware, that | 
eruptions of blood from the uterus may be | 
restrained, mote or less effectually, by the | 
- operation of a third cause, peculiar to gesta- | 
‘ _ tion, and that cause is, the discharge of the | 
liquor amnii. Even when that fieshy mass, 
to diminish the hemorrhage. Lut, however 
mouth of the uterus, the membranes 
covering it in the ae manner, the dis- 
charge of the waters will, in most cases, | 
arrest the flooding, or so far diminish it, that | 
it becomes no longer dangerous. 
fourth means by which the bleedings may 
be arrested, and that is, the complete eva- | 
cuation of the 
the spontaneous 
removal of the ovum, foetus and secundines. | 
The thorough contraction of the muscular 
fibres of the uterus, and, of dinseqenees, | 
—— constriction of the blood-ves- | 
rhage, 
gestat 
be ex 
as to 
and hard like the head of a fetus, in gene- | 
ral further haemorrhage ceases, | 
forth the patient is secure. 

How it is that discharge of the liquor | 
amnii has the effect of diminishing and | 
Stopping the bleeding so effectually, I am not | 
able satisfactorily to explain , though, | sup- 
pose, something may be attributed to the 
partial constriction of the vessels by the 
Surrounding fibre, and something again to 
the pressure which the contracting uterus 
makes upon the placenta. After the liquor 
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closed orifices opening on the surface inter-|or more, and then returning ; and there is 
nally, very numerous and large, and with | weariness and weight in the limbs, and 
their patulous orifices yawning destruction fainting and sighing and vomiting, and 
on the patient ; of some, the orifices are cessation of the pains. Now all these symp- 
sufficiently large to admit asmall goose quill. toms you may throw together under the 
Such are the vessels laid open when in the , head of symptoms alarming in a high degree, 
end of pregnancy, the womb being uncon- but which are not to be looked. upon as 
teacted, the placenta becomes detached ; look indications of immediate and almost certain 
at these orifices, and you will no longer be | dissolution. 
surprised that, in the close of gestation,); When the patient is about to die in con- 
the blood is bursting from the womb, in| sequence of the blood she has lost, in ad- 
such copious and dangerous abundance. |dition to the preceding symptoms, which 
Here, again, is a preparation, the coun-|may have been precursory, the following 
terpart of the former, consisting of a section | also frequently occur: the whole body be- 
of the uterus in the cuntracted state, the comes damp and chilly; the very breath 
contraction being thorough! effected ; | becoming cool, as you may feel sometimes 
looking on the surface exposed by section, | by putting the back of the hand a little be- 
you will observe all the vessels of large; fore the mouth; and the pulse intermits 
capacity constricted, and closed up by the| very much, or perhaps it is permanently 
conipression of the surrounding fibre ; and| imperceptible in the wrist, which it may be 
such are the results of that complete con- | for minutes, aye, for half an hour, an hour, 
traction of the womb, which, as before ob-| or even longer than this, before the dissolu- 
served, is obtained by the removal of the| tion takes place, and soon the patient be- 
ovum. Think of these things. comes restless, and wishes to alter her pos- 
Hemorrhage from the uterus may sud-|ture, and no persuasions induce her to lie 
denly destroy life ; the after floodings more | quiet; relief flies before her, she changes 
especially, under which patients sometimes her position, and again she changes, but 
die, and very unexpected!y. The woman is remains uneasy still ; and now the irritability 
delivered with unusual facility ; the pla-| and exhaustive oppression continually aug- 
centa is removed, it may be, with more | menting, she gets at length into a state of 


than ordinary care ; the practitioner leaves 
the room, and is, perhaps, in another apart- 
ment, conversing with some of the family 
respecting the auspicious termination of the | 
labour, when suddenly he is summoned to 
the chamber of the patient, where he finds 
her at the point of death. Repeatedly cases 
of this kind have occurred ; generally, how- 
ever, when the patient sinks in conse- 
nce of the loss of blood from the uterus, | 
eath steals on its victim in a more gradual 
manner ; and there is, therefore, more op- 
portunity for the use of those remedial 
means by which the bleeding may be 
checked, and the danger averted. Now 
where death, in this manner, makes an ip- 
sidious approach, three or four hours may 
pass away before the respiration ceases, 
while there occurs a long train of symptoms 
to which | have been too often wituess, and 
which may, | think, be divided advanta- 
geously into two classes,—those which may 
be looked upon es less alarming, and those 
more dangerous synptoms, which are to be 
regarded as the more immediate precursors of 
dissolution. 
And first, then, we may observe, that 
when blood comes away in large quantities 
from the uterus, alarming symptoms soon 
begin to appear: the extremities become 
damp and chilly ; the tongue, lip, and cheek 
= and ghastly, the pulse frequent, (140, 
50, or 60,) small and perhaps intermittent, 
disappearing in the wrist for a few seconds, 


involuntary jactitation, throwing her limbs 
about upon the bed, like the image on the 
table, and deep convulsive gasping sobs 
occur, (best illustrated dramatically by this 
imitation,) and these are speedily followed 
by a cessation of the cardiac‘and pulmonar 
actions. When respiration is once stopped, 
she is gone beyond the reach of any known 
remedy, under received methods of manage- 
ment—not even transfusion itself can save 
her ;—a solema pause follows, presently 
broken by ejaculations scarcely audible ; 
some dear friend sobbing and in tears, ex- 
claims, ‘* Can you do nothing! Is there no 
hope !’’. What can you answer? ‘* Nothing! 
None!" But if we could but have foreseea ; 
if, instead of raising a senseless clamoor 
against experiments and experimentors, 
we had only availed ourselves of the helps 
of physiology ; if we had only supplied the 
necessary blood ; if we had only transfused, 
(and how easily it might have been done !) 
at worst she could but have died. But 
now “« Why, madam, all those who have 
got well under the operation, as this case 
clearly proves, would have done just as weil 
without it. Why, madam, all those who 
have been operated on, have been seized 
with a diffused erythematic phlogosis of the 
serous tunic of the, cephalic median vein, 
preading to the basilic.”’ .‘‘ But is she really 
dead! Can you do nothing?’ 
In flooding cases, (let me add further,) 
there are two ways in which. the blood may 


or even for a few minutes, nay, for an hou 


be discharged, by gushes, Lmeun, or by drain- 
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In the latter months of pregnancy, 
frequently rushes from the uterus by impe- 
tuous bursts, se that in a few seconds a 
pint or two may be lost ; and this it is which 
constitutes the . Then, after this 
gush, the hemorrhage may cease altogether, 
or it may be converted into a slow oozing 
from the uterus, continuing ymore or less 
for hours together. And this latter kind of 
bleeding it is, this slow and sparing dis- 
charge from the uterus, in the course of a 
day or two, occasioning sometimes large 
losses of the vital fluid, which constitutes 
what are called drainings. Now the gushes 
are produced by the detachment of the pla- 
centa or ovum from the uterus, by which 
the vessels are immediately laid open, and 
the drainings seem to arise in part from the 
languor of the circulation, produced by faint- 
ness, and also in part from the formation of 
clets, which give only a partial closure to 
the vessels, so as not to put an entire stop to 
the bleeding, although at the same time 
they preclude the eruption of large quan- 
tities at once. 

Treatment.—Having said thus much on 
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charge have been rather copious. These 
are very important points of treatment. 

Again. Called to a case in which the dis- 
charges from the uterus are ing, you 
should always inquire diligently into the 
state of the bowels, not infrequently in these 
cases closed. On two accounts, mode- 
rate evacuation appears to be desirable ; 
first, because by clearing out the bowels 
you will remove any irritants which might 
be lodging there, in the rectum especially ; 
and, secondly, because in clearing the 
bowels, by this measure Pte cool the sys- 
tem, perhaps heated by febricula. Drastic 
purgatives, or even active laxatives, are 
highly improper; they may occasion the 
premature expulsion of the ovum. Manna, 
rhubarb, magnesia, Epsom salts, or castor 
oil, in small doses, may succeed very well. 
To calomel I am averse; on some bowels 
it acts roughly, and I have seen it appa- 
rently occasion miscarriage. 

You will often find in these more spar 
ing floodings, that there is a certain de- 
gree of fever; the surface is warm, the 
tongue is white, and the pulse is 100 or 110 
in the minute,—in the nervous much more 
t. Now when this is observed, it 


the nature, effects, and sp ous su 

pression of flooding generally, I will now, if 
you please, proceed to the consideration of 
the method of treatment, commencing with 
the management of the more sparing flood- 
ings, those especially of the earlier months ; 
for example, the first three or four. If you 
are called to a patient in the earlier months 
of gestation, labouring under a small dis- 
charge of blood from the uterus, she will 
tell you, that she has a show, occurring, 
perhaps, spontaneously, or attributed, it 
may be, to some accident, a blow, a fall, 
a Christmas party, a long walk, Well, 
the discharge appearing in this manner, one 
of the first measures to be prescribed is 
a sort of antiphlogistic regimen. ‘Io the hori- 
zontal posture the patient should be con- 
fined, for days or weeks together, lying ex- 
tended on the sofa, or the bed; the bed being 
enjoined in preference to the sofa, if the dis- 
position be restless, as the woman is then 
less likely to rise occasionally and stir about. 
The chamber, if sultry and close, should be 


will not be amiss to administer to your pa- 
tient some refrigerant infusion of roses, for 
example, with the sulphuric acid and sul- 
phate of magnesia, in small doses, more with 
a view to the refrigeration of the system, 
than the laxative operation on the bowels. 
Nitre also may be tried, a powerful refrige- 
rant; if used as a placebo, in daily doses of 
fifteen grains only ; if really employed with 
the view of obtaining its full effect, then 
in much larger quantities, say of one or two 
drachms in the twenty-four hours ; 
practitioner carefully watching the patient, 
so as to ascertain whether the nitre irritate 
the stomach or not. To mix nitre with infu- 
sion of roses is unchemical, as more or less 
decomposition ensues. 

When a sparing hemorrhage from the 
uterus is combined with febricula, the digi- 
talis seems to be particularly appropriate, 
and there are some accoucheurs who are 
very partial to itsuse. In operative doses, 
Dr. Haighton hed found it rather an un- 


_ But immediately cooled ; stimuli should be for-|manageable remedy. Dr. Hamilton seemed 
0 have bidden, ond especially port wine, a drink to|at one time to suppose, that in effective 
Ss case which women when flooding are sometimes | quantities it might destroy the child ; whe- 
as weil much addicted. They consider it to be ther this be so or not, I really cannot, from 
e who nourishing and astringent,—half a bottle or}my own knowledge decide. Experiments 
sel more is sometimes taken in the course of the|}on animals are wanted to illustrate the 
of the day: I might mention much larger quan-| point. Burns, who has written so largely 
a vein, tities, but respect for the sex prevents me | and so well on the subject of midwifery, has 
really from hyperbolizing here. That port may be | found the digitalis of great service. In the 
rR. of use when cordials are required, 1 do not| more obstinate bleedings, with febricula, 
urther,) deny ; wine, however, cue regulated by |on the very respectable authority of Burns, 
od may the medical attendant, and as a general|] would recommend the digitalis to your 


y drain- 


beverage it is improper. Plain nourish- | consideration, adding, that if you give it at 


ment is requisite, particularly if the dis-|all, you ought to give it ip operative doses. 
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Now those doses you will fad to vary ex-|spering bleedings from the uterus, bleeding 
ceedingly in different individuals, one re-| by venesection, or otherwise, may be enu- 
quiring a much larger quantity than avotber. | merated as one, and not the least import- 
. Sizty drops of the tincture, or an ounce or anjant, Lileeding, 1 believe, where the pa- 
i ounce and @ half of the infusion im the course | tient is in a febricular state, and is lusty 


of twenty-four hours, are moderately effec- | and plethoric, may be useful ; and sometimes 

tive quantities; care must be taken, when|when we take away blood irom the arm, 

these larger doses are given daily, that the whether from cause or coincidence, the 

patient be sedulously watched by a compe-/| bleeding from the uterus becomes stopped. 

tent person, Purging,—dying sickness, a| lt is right, however, to mention here, that 

if double quantity of urine, a pulse of long in- | though bleeding in the sparing floodings is 
if tervals, ox of unequal intervals, or with in- | advisable generally, yet, if used indiserimi- 
: termissions, are singly, or in conjunction, | nately in all cases, it may destroy, It is, I 
the marks that digitalis is in action ; if you| think, obvious enough, on e lite reflection, 

find any one, or all of those effects taking | that you ought not to have recourse to the 

e, the digitalis is to be immediately | lancet in those cases where the patient has 

id aside altogether, until you have an op-| already lost a great deal of blood. If, in con- 

portunity of knowing whether aa accumula- | sequence of biood lost already, the limbs are 

tive action will occur or not; for every one | coid, the pulse small and frequent, the cheek 

knows, that when this medicine begins to| pale, the countenance ghastly, why should 

act, it may continue for hours to operate,| you bleed? And yet I have seen patients 

with a perpetually increasing force, till the | bled in such cases! What is the advantage 
; patient’s life ig endangered. ‘To start into|that is to derived from venesection here ? 
the sedentary posture, and to move sud-/All the abatement of vascular action, de- 

denly, are both dangerous when the digi-|rivable from an abstrection of blood, has 

talis is in action ; so also are large evacy-| been obtained already, in consequence of 


} ations from the bowels. eruption of the vital fluid from the uterus. 
/ In cases of hemorrhage from the uterus,| Again. If, from the previous eruption 
whether of more copious or more sparing | of a large quantity of blood from the uterus, 


uantity, we ere advised to make use you have reason to fearthata future copious 
the oil of turpentine, a remedy which has/|<discharge may occur, it is unsafe to bleed. 
received the approbation of Denman. Though | If the woman have lost much blood already, 
not prepered by my own observations tg/ the advantages derivable from a diminution 
assert its efficacy, yet, on trial, ] have not|of the quantity of the circulating fluid, are 
found any effects which probibit its em-jas before observed, already secured, Be- 
ployment, though it must be ack ,| sides, how do you know, after you have 
that it is sometimes rejected by vomiting. | taken @ pint or two from the arm, that ano- 
Afloat on water, itis very conveniently ad- | ther one or two pints may not flow from the 
ministered; in this condition, it is more|uterus? And how do you know that those 
likely to remain on the stomach, than when | together, may not be sufficient to siuk the 
formed with egg, or other intermediates,| patient? They are not, therefore, copious 
into an emulsion—a form of turpentine |fioodings, but sparing discharges, which 
odious to the stomach. ‘The aptitudes of| justify the intervention of the lancet, It 
the stomach for retaining the oil are va-|is generally improper to bleed largely in 
rious. In other cases I have myself, ocea-|the latter months, because the vessels are 
sionally, given the turpentine very largely, | large, and the blood, at this time, is liable 
so as to satisfy myself, that though there |to burst forth in copions abundance. When 
are some individuals who, can scarcely bear | the placenta is lying over the mouth of the 
one or two drachms of it in a day, there are | uterus, for reasons more fully explained 
some who, in the course of twenty-four|hereafter, there can be no certain security, 
hours, can take the larger quantities—three, | till the child and after-birth are away. in 
: or even four or five ounces, prior and smaller | the latter months, therefore, when the pla- 
{ doses being incrensed gradually, and the ef- | centa is lying over the uterine mouth, it is 
fects on the chylopoietic, and other parts of | especially unwise to bleed, To preclude an 

the system, being sedulously watehed. Used | eruption from the uterus, venesection can 

as a placebo, its doses must be small; but} be of little use, and, indeed, when the wo- 

if given with a view to some decided effect, | man is delivered, whether by turning or the 

half an ounce, or an ounce, on an average, | natural efforts, the blood will always be 
i may be given in the twenty-four hours. If} forced to come more or less copiously away, 


it remain on the stomach, it is well; if re- {and often in large abundance. Venesection, 
jected repeatedly, it may be laid aside alto- | therefore, employ if you please, in your ro- 
a gether, though you may sometimes recon-{bust country patients, who bave sparing 
; cile the stomach to its reception by the use | discharges from the uterus, in the earlier and 
; draught. middle months ; nay, it may be proper to 
remedies, in cases of more | repeat it then, but beware of ing where 
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collapse is already begun, where erup- 
tions have plase the 
patient is advanced to the latter months of 
tation, and where you have reason to be- 
eve that the placenta is lying over the 
mouth of the womb. 

In cases of hemorrhage from the uterus, 
of somewhat copious quantity, there is ano- 
ther remedy, perhaps too much neglected, 
and that is, proper nourishment. If a woman 
goes on losing a little blood every day, she 
at last sinks into a state of imanition, and in 
the end reaches such a level of depletion, 
that some three or four ounces of blood may 
make the difference between life and death. 
That fatal quantity, if nourishment have 
been neglected, may be wanting to her in 
the decisive moment; on the other hand, 
if she take plain and nourishing food, the 
supply to the vessels may be kept up. 
Plain sense, the wisest of mentors, will 
énable you in most cases to decide with 
judgment on this practice. If your patient, 
too full already, require bleeding from the 
arm, you bid her abstain from a nourishing 
diet ; but, practising in a large town, like 
this metropolis, you may have under care 
wonien in a state of great inanition, and 
to whom it may be absolutely necessary that 
nourishing food should be given. ben 
nourishing food is taken, there are two ways 
in which it may be administered, either in 
the fluid or in the solid form: broths, jellies, 
fish, fowl, or flesh. Now where the patient 
can take the solid food, I prefer it on two ac- 
counts ; first, because if digested well in a 
given bulk, it contains more nourishment, 
and, secondly, because where women are 
weak, and lose much blood, ry be. apt 
to become very flatulent; in this flatulency 
there is no danger, butitis inconvenient. By 
fluid aliment, also, diarrhea may be pro- 
duced; and under’inanition, the mucous 
membrane of the bowel is too apt to suffer, 
giving rise to fatal purging. 

With respect to gastric astringents, thet 
is, astringents to be taken into the stomach, 
on these I have little reliance ; and by as- 
tringents, I do not mean the refrigerants 
before mentioned, as the sulphuric acid, for 
example ; but astringent properly so called, 
catechu, kino alum, hematoxylum, and so 
on. Alum I have administered in the larger 
doses, though I have not known it produe- 
tive of any very good effect. Not to appear 
negligent, these remedies you may try, but 
I would not have you rely on them to the 
exclusion of others more valuable : they ere 
of excellent service after the battle is won. 

Of faintness I have already given my opi- 
nion. If the deliquiam be such that the 
woman is likely to sink into a state of as- 
phyxia from which she will never recover, 

of course you must do your whole en- 
deavour to prevent it. It would be too 
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much to assert, that under small discharges 
from the uterus, it is impossible that fatal 
asphyxia may oecur; but such is the na- 
ture of our art, that we must practise, not 
on the anomaly, but the general principle ; 
and on this principle it must be admitted, that 
the faintness from small bleedings is unat- 
tended with danger—is highly conducive to 
the cessation of the bleeding, and in the 
eral, therefore, ought not to be arti- 
cially relieved. For once, even in flood- 
ings, a meddlesome midwifery is bad. Let 
the patient lie in peace upon the bed. 
Of the more dangerous bleedings to- 
morrow. 


LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, 
BY 
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Leervre XXIII. 
On Carbon, and its Combinations with Oxygen 
and Chlorine. 


Gent_emen,—The next elementary sub« 
stance en our list is carbon, a substance of 
great chemical importance, inasmuch as itis 
one cf the principal elements of animal and 
vegetable matter, and plays an important 
part in chemical operation. 

This substance, in its purest form, is 
known as the diamond, a gem which for a 
long {time was considered peculiar to the 
continent of Asia; but about a hundred 
years ago it was discovered in Brazil, and 
since then, a considerable part of the dia- 
monds met with in Europe are brought from 
America. It is always found, with only one 
or two exceptions, in alluvial soil, that is, 
soil which has manifestly resulted from the 
detritus of rivers and waters, containing, 
among other matters, particles of the dia- 
mond crystallin more or less 
perfeet ; you may a good idea of 
the general of the diamond by a 

fe to dels new upon the table. 


In ee its extreme hardness, it 
is not roun y any of those o 

which have reduced its admaane. 
sociates to @ round figure ; but it retains its 
original crystalline shape, and has a rough 
surface. Its primitive form is a regular 
octohedron, but it is met with in a great va- 
riety of secondary forms, which it is not our 
business to describe. It often happens that 
it presents as many as twelve, twenty-four, 
or forty-eight sides, and sometimes these 
are bounded by curvilinear edges, giving the 
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diamond a 5 or spheroidal form. The 
colour of the diamond varies, but it is most 


esteemed when perfectly colourless; and | em 
land an annuity of 40901. during the life of 


those next in point of value, are such as 
have a ruby red, or firm green cclour ; but 
its value is much impaired when it is only 
slightly tinted, or of a pale smoky colour, 
pb ge red or yellow. It is exceedingly 

, and is one of the hardest, if not the 
hardest substance in nature. Its specific 
gravity is 3.5, water being 1. Until about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, diamonds 
were usually collected and worn for orna- 
mental purposes, in the state in which they 
were found in Nature, but afterwards it was 
found out, that by mechanical means new 
facets could be given to them, by rubbing 
two diamonds together, and then polishing 
the surfaces; and it is owing to this art of 
cutting diamonds, as it is called, discovered 
by a Dutchman in 1566, that they possess 
the beauty which we now see in them. 
There are two ways of cutting diamonds 
known, the one is the clear cut, and the 
other the rose cut ; by the first the brilliant 
is produced, which is the most valuable, 
which presents a facet above and below, 
and the angles of the octohedron are gradu- 
ally truncated in the way described by Mr. 
Jeffreys, and other writers. In the rose- 
cut diamond, there is only a series of trian- 
‘gular facets over the stone ; it wants the 


beauty possessed by the brilliant, and has 
not the same play of colour. The difference 
in the value of diamonds are as the squares 
of their weights; but from the nature of 


the s employed, the polished dia- 
mond has’ not half the weight of one in its 
rough state. The weight of r diamond is 
usually estimated in carats, 150 of which 
are equal to an ounce, each carat being 
about the weight of three grains. Here is 
a table taken from Mr. Jeffreys’ work, show- 
ing you the value of diamonds, according 
to their weight; of course, as the weight 
increases, the value increases in an enor- 
mous ratio; but then again, the paucity of 
buyers causes the larger diamonds to be 
sold ata much cheaper rate than their ab- 
solute weight, as compared with the piece 
of the smaller ones, would furnish, Dia- 
monds vary in size from the smallest parti- 
cle up to a very considerable dimension. 
Among the largest, we may enumerate that 
described as belonging to great Mogul ; 
it is said to be half the size of a hen’'s egg, 
and to weigh 190 carats. It was found in 
the mines of Golconda. There is a diamond 
among the crown jewels of Russia, of about 
. the size of a pigeon’s egg, said to weigh 195 
carats. It ap) originally to have been 
the eye of a Brahminical idol, and to have 
been stolen by a French soldier, who pre- 
tended to have become a convert to that re- 
ligion : he stole the eye of the idol, and 
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ingeniously substituted a piece of glass in its 
place. phe purchased by Catherine, the 
of Russia, who gave 90,0001. for it, 


the soldier. A very large diamond was 
some years ago brought from India by a 
gentleman called Pitt; it weighed 136 
carats, and was estimated at 100,000L It 
was called the Pitt diamond, and was even- 
tually di of by lottery. There are 
two celebrated diamonds on 
record, onecalled the Pigot diamond, is, 
or was until lately, in the possession of 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge: there is also 
a large yellow diamond in the possession of 
the emperor of Austria, and a large green 
diamond among the crown jewels of France, 
cut in brilliant. 

From the diamond, which is carbon in its 
pure or crystalline form, as we shall be 
able, by-and-by, to prove to you, we de- 
scend to other varieties of carbon, and 
among these may be first enumerated that 
variety of carbon which is obtained by the 
perfect, or rather the imperfect combustion 
of wood. 

If you burn wood in close vessels, all the 
volatile substances which it contains are 
driven off, and a black, inodorous, tasteless, 
substance remains, which is charcoal, in- 
fusible and insoluble in water, varying, of 
course, in its qualities in these respects, 
according to the perfection of the process by 
which it has been obtained. The two modes 
usually employed for obtaining charcoal, 
are the distillation of wood in close vessels, 
and the piling it up in pieces of certain 
length, and setting them on fire, covering 
the exterior of the pile with turf in such a 
way, that the combustion may be stopped 
after the wood has reached a certain state 
of carbonization. [Mr. Brande then ex- 
hibited a table, showing the weight of char- 
coal obtained from 100 parts by weight of 
different kinds of ge I have mentioned 
insolubility in water, infusibility and taste- 
lessness as the characters of charcoal, to 
which I may add that it is also a conductor 
of electricity. If burnt with an access of 
atmospheric air, it is converted into car- 
bonic acid, but it is not acted upon by air or 
water in its common state. Among the 
properties of charcoal may be mentioned its 
power of destroying smell, taste, and colour ; 


and as a p of its ing the first 
quality, if it be rubbed over putrid meat, 
the bad smell will be destroyed. If a piece 
of charcoal be thrown into putrid water, the 
putrid flavour is destroyed, and the water 
is rendered comparatively fresh. The sailors 
are aware of this fact, and when the water 
at sea is bad, are in the habit of throwing 
pieces of burnt biscuit into it to rectify it. 
Again, colour is materially influenced by 
charcoal, end, in numbers of instances, in a 
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singular way. There are numerous 

pr. of property of charcoal to 
useful purposes in the arts: if you take a 
dirty black syrup, such as molasses, and 
filter it through burnt charcoal, the colour 
will be removed. There are some proper- 
ties in charcoal which appear to be me- 
chanical rather than anything else ; but, for 
the purpose just mentioned, the charcoal of 
animal matter appears to be the best. You 
may learn the influence of charcoal in de- 
stroying colour, by filtering a bottle of port 
wine through it ; it will lose a great portion 
of its colour in the first filtration, and be- 
come tawney; and after repeating the pro- 
cess two or three times, you may destroy | 
its colour altogether. It is a very hygro- 
metric substance, and therefore absorbs air | 
and moisture in considerable quantity ; it! 
therefore increases in weight, on exposure 
to air after burning. Then, again, it has 
been found, that charcoal is capable of com- 
bining with different quantities of the differ- 
ent gases, and that one volume of charcoal 
will absorb as much as 90 volumes of am- 
monia, 85 of muriatic acid, 35 of carbonic 
acid, and so on: it is said, too, that when 
exposed to a mixture of oxygen and hydro- 
en, it absorbs them, and that water is 
formed in its pores. Here is a table show- 
ing the increase of weight, which 100 parts 
of charcoal receive by e 


rated with water; from which it will be 
seen, that its absorbing power varies ac- 
cording to the kind of wood from which the 


charcoal has been obtained. Charcoal is a 
bad conductor of heat when well burned, but 
it is a good conductor of electricity. 

Now, in proceeding to examine the com- 
pounds of carbon and orygen, | may state to 
you that it unites with oxygen in two pro- 
portions, forming an oxide and an acid ; 
the first is called carbonic oxide, and the 
last carbonic acid, and you will find, in re- 
gard to their compounds, that they are 
obedient to the usual law of definite propor- 
tions already pointed out, and that the car- 
bonic oxide contains exactly half the quan- 
tity-of the oxygen of the carbonic acid: so 
that if we admit the carbonic oxide to be a 
compound of one proportional by weight of 
carbon, and one Of oxygen, the carbonic 
acid will be composed of one and two. 

In order to obtain the carbonic oxide, you 
will present some substance to the carbonic 
acid capable of abstracting half of its oxy- 
gen. If you heat carbonate of lime, or 
marble, it gives out carbonic acid; but if 
you heat it in contact with certain metals, 
as zinc or iron filings, the metal will absorb 
a certain quantity of its oxygen, and carbo- 
nie oxide will be given out. If you intro- 
duce into an iron bottle a mixture of car- 
bonate of lime and zinc, and expose it to a 
red heat, there comes over from the 


ure to air satu- | ¢ 


bottle | duce two volumes of 
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@ quantity of carbonic oxide, mixed with 
some carbonic acid, from which the former 
_ be freed by washing it with lime water, 
and then the carbonic oxide is nearly pure. 
The specific gravity of this gas is nearly 
that of common air, 100 cubic inches weigh- 
ing 29.7, so that to air it is as 28 to lov, 
or thereabout, and to hydrogen as 14 to 1, 
Carbonic oxide seems to have been known 
to the earlier chemists, and was described 
by Dr. Priestley, and his contemporaries ; 
they imagined that it contained hydro- 
gen as one of its elements, but Mr. Cruik- 
shank made a series of experiments, and 
found that it did not contain bydrogen. 
This may easily be shown, by burning it 
under a bell glass; the flame of carbonic 
oxide, which has a bluish tint, deposits, as 
you see, no moisture on the glass, which it 
would do if it contained hydrogen ; and the 
only result of its combination with oxygen 
is carbonic acid. It is not absorbable by 
water, using thet term in the way before 
pointed out ; it extinguishes flame, as may 
be seen by passing a taper into it, but the 
gas itself takes fire and burns with a bluish 
flame, as you have remarked, and during 
this combustion carbonic acid is formed, the 
gas combining with the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere. Although it will not sustain the 
combustion of a taper, it will support the 

A a 


bustion of pot 


, if it be int 
into a jar of the gas at a high temperature, 
but not otherwise ; and although the attrac- 
tion of carbon for oxygen is very powerful, 
yet you wili find that potassium has a still 
ater affinity for it ; that potassa will be 
formed, and that carbon will be deposited 
in the spoon which contained the potassium. 
Carbonic oxide is one of those gases which 
will sustain a red heat without decom 
tion. The gas may be analysed by 
nating it with oxygen, and from it we de- 
duce the representative number of carbon ; 
for if we suppose carbonic oxide to bea 
part oxide of carbon, and deduct 8 as the 
equivaleat of the one proportional of the 
oxygen, we shall have six as the number of 
carbon ; so that we conclude, that 14 is the 
representative of carbonic oxide. Then, 
supposing the carbon to be in a state of 
vapour, carbonic oxide would consist of one 
volume of carbon, and half a volume of 
oxygen 14, and carbonic acid would con- 
sist of one volume of the vapour of car- 
bon six, and of one volume of oxygen, 
or two proportionals, by weight 16; so 
that the number of carbonic acid would be 
22; because, by the admixture, there is a 
condensation of bulk ; or, in other words, 
two volumes of oxygen with ene volume 
of carbon to produce one vol of carbonic 
acid, and one volume of oxygen unites with — 
two volumes of the vapour of carbon to pro- 
carbonic oxide 
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is a very heavy gas, 100 cubic inches weigh- 
jug 1059 grains ; to air it is as 3.51 to 1, 
and as hydrogen, as 50 to 1. It has a very 
peculiar smell, and it is found to combine 
with four volumes of ammonia to form a 
chlore-carburic of ammonia, which is not of 
any use, but interesting, as furnishing an 
instance of definite chemical combination. 
We may now proceed to the next com- 
— of carbon with oxygen, namely, car- 
ie acid ; and before we yo on to examine 
the mode of forming it, I will call your 
attention to its composition, as I am not 
exactly certain whether you understood 
what I have before said r ting it. It 
is composed of one volume of the vapour of 
carbon and of one of oxygen, but the vo- 
lume of oxygen has suffered no change by 
its mixture with carbon ; they condense so 
as to form one volume of carbonic acid; 
the oxygen, in dissolving the carbon, un- 
dergoes no change in volume ; but 16 parts 
by weight of oxygen, unite with six parts 
by weight of carbon, to form 22 of carbonic 
acid. It is to air as about 15 to 10, or, 
more correctly speaking, a8 1.544 to 1.000 ; 
its specific gravity is 46.6. So much, then, 
for its composition and specific gravity. It 
may be obtai bustion of oar- 
bon in oxygen ; then we shall show you, 
that if we burn the diamond in oxygen, 
we shall obtain precisely the same ts; 
and this is the mein experiment which 
serves to show, that the diamond and carbon 
are jdentieal in their composition, first de- 
monstrated by Lavoisier. If you take 
common piece of charcoal and burn it in 
oxygen, it will merely glow, and will not 
produce the beautiful and vivid scintilla- 
tions furnished by the piece now in a state 
of combustion before you, which is char- 
coal containing a of the bark of the 
tree. After the has burned out, 
we shall find that the gas in the jar is no 
longer capable of supporting the combus- 
tion of carbonaceous ies, so that if a 
taper be introduced into it, it will be ex- 


uished. 
_ are several tests by which you 
may recognise the pr bonic acid, 


a the cow 


of car 

bot the most common and effectual is lime 

water; avd if on experimenting on any 

gaseous body, find that the lime water 

becomes turbid as it absorbs the gas, you 

may generally infer that carbonic is 
t. 


regard to the combustion of 


n 
Now with 


diamond ; for o long time this wes con- 


diamond in the focus of a burning lens and 
they found that it exhibited a flame, 
that it diminished in weight, and that it 
gradually burned away. This experiment, 
however, did not attract much notice until 
about 1772, when the attempt was repeated 
by Levoisier. He introduced a piece of 
diamond into a vessel conteining pure oxy- 
gen, and directed the sun’s rays upon it 
using a double convex lens, and suc 

in burning it. He found that during the 
combustion the oxygen became converted 
into earbonic acid, aud that the increase in 
weight which the gas sustained was pre- 
cisely equal to the loss of the weight in the 
dustek This experiment bas been since 
repeatedly confirmed by Mr. Tennant, and 
more recently by Messrs, Allen and Pepys, 
which seems to show us, very satisfactonly, 
that the diamond is nothing more nor less 
than a carbon in a crystallized form. It is 
rather difheult to burn the diamond ia con- 
sequence of the very high temperature re- 
quired, and some other circumstances ; 
but I shall endeavour to show you that the 
diamond may be burned by a very simple 
process, namely, by plunging it when 
heated into an atmosphere of oxygen gas ; 
you observe that it goes on burning in the 
oxygen, which oxygen is standing over 
lime water. We shall find that the lime 
water will become turbid, precisely in the 
same way as if we had been burning char- 
coal in the jar, instead of a piece of dia- 
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BONES OF BIRDS. 


Tue bones of birds, in so far as their air 
cells are concerned, form two distinct sys- 
tems, the one being filled with air through 
the trachea and lungs, the other imme- 
diately from the mouth and nose. To the 
latter the bones of the head, to the former 
those of the trunk, of the neck, and ex- 
tremities belong, With very little practice 
one may tell, in a bone fully developed, 
whether it contains air cells or not, ion 
the mere external appearance, without at 
all seeing the opening through which the 
air enters. bones, in eddition to their 
being devoid of marrow, are generally of a 
clearer white colour than those filled with 
marrow. Frequently the external walls of 
the air bones are so thin that their internal 
cells may be very well seen. Nevertheless, 
mere external appearances may deceive, and 
in order to prevent this the openings lead- 
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If you mix chlorine and carbonic oxide, they | sidered impossible ; but about the 
will combine when exposed to | one | 1699, the Florentine academicians 
} volume of oxygen and one volume of car- 
bonie oxide condensing to form one volume 
; of what was called phosgene gas, but which 
: we shall call eh/oro carbonic acid gas. Owing 
to the condensation which it undergoes, it 
| 
mon 
$ 
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ing to the air cells should be sought for. 
These openings are in general, as their 
connexion with the lungs or air tubes ren- 
ders necessary, situated in concealed parts, 
and the extremities of bones. ‘This circum- 
stance, coupled with their smallness, makes 
their discovery so difficult, that in many 
cases not only the cleaning of the skeleton 
and the separation of the bones from all 
their connexions, but also the minutest ex- 
amination of their surface, is necessary to 
discover their existence. In long bones the 
openings to the air cells are generally si- 
tuated close to either extremity. In bones 
which exist in pairs there is commonly only 
one, or where several exist they are so close 
together as to be nearly united. ‘The di- 
rection ia which the openings penetrate the 
bony parietes is not uniform. Sometimes 
it is oblique, so that a short oblique canal 
is formed; at others there is an oblique 
groove, with a sieve-like base for the en- 
trance of the air. The edges of the open- 
ings are even, smooth, and rounded, which 
ives them a peculiarly regular appearance. 
Their shape is either circular, oval, or ellip- 
tical. Their breadth bears some kind of 
proportion to the size of the bone, or at 
feast to the extent of the internal cells, so 
that large birds, and large bones, have 
much larger openings than the small ones. 
There are, however, very remarkable ex- 
tions, With t to the internal air 

ls, great differences exist. There has 
been found in the iaternal periosteum which 
lines the air cells, in the bones of the upper 
and lower extremities, a fine net-work of 
blood-vessels. It is known that the air 
bones in young birds are filled with marrow, 
which becomes gradually absorbed to make 
room for the admission ofair. ‘bis gradual 
expansion of the air cells, and absorption 
of the marrow, can no where be observed 
so well as in young tame geese, when killed 
at different periods of the autumn and win- 
ter. The limits of the air cells may be 
clearly seen from without by the transpa- 
rency of the bony parietes. From week to 
week the air cells increase in size, till to- 
wards the close of the season the air bones 
become transparent. In all these bones the 
marrow first disappears from the vicinity 
of the opening which admits the sir, and 
continues longest at the joiuts further re- 
moved from this opening. Towards the close 
of the summer aad beginning of autumn, 
although in external appearance the young 
resembles the parent, no trace of air 

cells can be discovered in its bones, the 
interior of the bones being then filled with 
marrow. About the fifth or sixth month 
the marrow begins to disappear. This cir- 
cumstauce, which applies also to other birds, 
shows with what caution one form 


an opinion, from young birds only, on the 


size of the air cells. la many kinds of birds, 
the air cells of some bones are never fully 
developed, although they have the openings 
in the bones which lead to the air cells, 
The obvious use of this construction on the 
bones of birds, appears to be that of lessen- 
ing the weight of bone as compared with 
its size, without at the same time diminish- 
ing their necessary perpherieal extent,— 
Whether birds possess the power of volun- 
tarily letting out the air, so as to render 
them specifically lighter, or whether they 
contain lighter gases in them, has not been 
determined. 


VARICOSE STATE OF THE VEINS OF THE 
ROUND LIGAMENTS OF THE UTERUS. 


M. Cruveilhier recently observed in a 
female subject, brought into the dissectin 
room, two tumours, which at first 
all the appearance of iaguinal hernie, but 
on cutting down on them, he found that the 
swelling on each side was produced by a 
varicose state of the veins of the round liga- 
ments of the uterus. The lower extremities 
were edematous, and their veins varicose ; 
there was also a cancerous state of the 
vagina. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
January, 1828. 


Mr, Annorr in the Chair. 
Tuene was a full attendance of members 


this evening. 

Mr. Mackertcan commenced the discus- 
sion, by briefly recapitulating the observa- 
tions which he made at the last meeting, in 
favour of the use of the stethoscope, 

Mr. Atcocs, Dr. Barry, Dr. Somen- 
vite, and other members, poisted out very 
clearly and foreibly the advantages resulting 
from this diegnostic auxiliary. They argued, 
that up to the period at which this instru- 
ment was brought into use, the different 
diseases of the chest could not be discrimi- 
nated—that pleuritis and pneumonia, chronie 
bronchitis, phthisis (and even hepatitis) were 
confounded with each other, the older no- 
sologists and pathologists baviny laid down 
no distinguishing marks between these 
separate affections. Dr. Barry observed, 
that by the aid of the stethoscope, Laennee 
had reduced the diagnosis of diseases of the 
chest nearly to a certainty, that in the many 
hundred cases which this great pathologist 
had attended, he had only been mistaken in 
his diagnosis with respect to one or two cases. 

Opposed to the use of the stethoscope, 
were Dr. Gregory and Mr. Hunt; the 
eee the former were chiefly ground- 

on the fact, ‘(as he asserted, ) thet there 
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had been no diminution in the number of 
deaths from pulmonic diseases, since the 
employment of auscultation, as shown b 
the bills {of mortality, Mr. Hunt 
that many who had used the stethoscope, had 
given erroneous opinions with respect to the 
nature of disease, and, therefore, he did not 
consider it a certain means of diagnosis. 

[It really must be matter of amusement to 
our continental brethren, that at this time 
of day a medical society should meet in 
England, gravely to debate on the value of 
the stethoscope as a diagnostic means. It 
is a tolerable sample of John Bullish preju- 
dice, not however without its parallel, for 
we read in Hume ; that most men in Eng- 
land above the age of forty, rejected the dis- 
covery of the immortal Harvey. We do 
not know whether the historian intended to 
set down forty as the eh period at 
which a man’s prejudice gets the better of 
his judgment.) 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
January 14. 


Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Sertimus Wray, exhibited to the 
society the brain and heart of a patient who 


had lately been under his care. He was a 
midde-aged man, a clown at one of the minor 
theatres, and when first seen by Mr. W. he 
laboured under a severe attack of pneumonia, 
from which he had completely recovered, 
when it became evident, upon close ex- 
amination, that there was some cerebral 
disturbance. This in the beginning was 
denoted by a quick and hurried mode of 
speaking ; at length he became delirious, 
had several epileptic fits, and died on the 
fourth or fifth day after the accession of the 
latter symptoms. ‘There was at no period 
any complaint of pain in the head. 

The ap 3 observed in the brain 
on dissection, Mr. Wray stated, were se- 
rous effusion to a considerable extent 
within the ventricles as well as beneath the 
tunica arachnoidea, and this membrane was 
opaque, and thickened generally. 

‘The lungs were sound, but there was evi- 
dence of extensive disease having prevailed 
in a where it was not the least sur- 
, in the pericardium. The 
bag contained upwards of six ounces oj 
bloody serum, and the opposing surfaces ot 
the membrane were covered with minute 
red granulations ; but very slight cohesion 
had taken place. 

The practical deduction which Mr. 
Wray attempted to draw from this case was, 
that the substance of an organ might be 
affected with an imtense degree of inflaw- 
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mation, and yet no exist in the part. 
He asserted, indeed, that such was the 
fact, with respect to inflammation of the 
substance of the liver, of the lungs, and of 
the brain ; that it was only when the mem- 
branes of these parts were inflamed that 
pain was felt. 

Dr. Burne, ‘without general 
position maintained by Mr. Wray, ques- 
tioned how far it was proved by the case in 
question, and referred to the brain, as now 
exhibiting no decided proofs of inflamma- 
tion. Dr. B. observed that the arachnoid 
tunic was frequently seen to be opaque, 
simply from effusion beneath ; this of course 
differed greatly from the opacity induced 
by deposition on the membrane, and was 
readily detected by making a few punctures 
so as to allow the escape of the fluid, or by 
holding up the tunic for a short time, so 
that it might drain. Mr. Tyree. seemed 
to be of opinion that there were no appear- 
ances of inflammation having prevailed in 
the brain, and ascribed the effusion to the 
anasarcous condition of the system at large, 
and stated as the result of his experience in 
the post mortem inspection of fatal cases of 
diseased heart, that a copious cerebral effu- 
sion was generally observed in such cases. 

Mr. Lamsert wished to know how Mr. 
Wray could reconcile his statement of pain 
being an invariable concomitant of membra- 
nous inflammation, with the fact that in the 
case before the society, an intense degree 
of inflammation had prevailed in a serous 
membrane, (the pericardium), and yet had 
aot been detected or even suspected, 

The discussion on this case having 
ended, Mr. Searve’s paper was next con- 
sidered, the substance of which, as we stated 
on a former occasion, was an attempt to 
prove that the respiratory muscles are the 
principal agents in the expulsion of the fw- 
tus ; that the uterus in fact is almost passive, 
Mr. Searle had in his paper quoted Blu- 
menbach as an authority in favour of his 
opinion ; but it was distinctly shown by Mr. 
Lambert, that Blumenbach had expressly 
spoken of the action of the womb as mainly 
conducive to the expulsion of the fetus ; 
that he had regarded it as involuntary action, 
and treated of it under that head. 

To Mr. Searle’s observation, that he had 
failed in detecting muscular fibre in the 
womb, it was stated by Mr. Water, that, 
two distinct sets of muscular fibre were 
traceable, the one Jongitudinal and the other 
circular. Mr. Tyrrell, on the contrary,'said, 
that the muscular fibre pursued no particu- 
lar direction; it was, however, he re- 
marked very clearly apparent in the im- 
pregnated womb. 

Mr. Procror and other members were 
not a single supporter. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY ASYLUM. 


COUNTY ASYLUM. 


To the Committee of Magistrates for building a 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the County of 
Middlesex. 


Gentiemen.—The erection of a County 
Lunatie Asylum having been determined 
on, I cannot doubt that you, who have been 
appointed to carry it into execution, are 
actuated by a sincere desire to render the 
plan as perfect as possible, and worthy the 
metropolitan county of the British empire. 

Under that impression, I beg leave, 
though with great deference, to submit to 
you some comments on the “ Instructions 
and Suggestions” which you have issued, 
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which has been built; especially at Wake- 
field, Lancaster, Lincoln, Nottingham,, Li- 
verpool, Manchester, York Retreat, and 
Glasgow ; and additienal land has conse- 
quently been purchased for most of them 
at an exorbitantly increased price. 

There are many reasons why an ampler 
space should be allotted to a metropolitan 
than to a provincial Asylum, without refe- 
rence to the number of patients to be at 
first accommodated. I will name two only: 
—first, the liability of the adjoining ground 
being built upon; and next, the possible 
necessity for successive additions to the 
building, from the rapid increase of popu- 
lation. 

From the more immoral and idle habits of 
the inhabitants of a great city, and their 
general ignorance of such trades or manu- 


fer the guidance of architects who may |factures as might, to a certain degree, be 
compete for the premiums you have fixed | carried on by lunatics, greater difficulties 


for the best designs. 

I should be sorry to merit the reproach of 
impertinence or presumption in offering my 
opinions uninvited ; but as the object you 


will be encountered than in the country, to 
find such occupations for the patients as 
may be conducive to their health, and pro- 
mote their recovery ; and, at the same time, 


meditate is one of great public interest and | lighten the current expenses of their supe 
importance, I conceive every oue is free to} port. 


animadvert on your views, declared in the 


Few insane persons will learn any handi- 


** Instructions and Suggestions,” who may j|craft; and, if operatives by professions, 


be supposed, from studying the subject, to| they can rarely be persuaded to work. 


possess some knowledge of it. 

Perhaps it may be mergers state, that since 
1820, when 1 publishe 
that testify I have not been inattentive to 
the subject in question, I have visited all 
the public asylums, except Norfolk, Lin- 
coln, Exeter, and Cornwall; most of the 
best private asylums in England, some in 
Scotland ; and that I have also visited those 
in Paris, 

My sole object in these inspections was, 
to obtain information in a branch of the pro- 
fession to which I have been for some years 
devoted. 

Premising thus much, I shall observe, 
that, 

First.—Twenty-five acres of ground are 
too confined a space for an Asylum for six 
hundred lunatics. 

If there are to be as many yards for air 
and exercise as there are classes of patients 
proposed, the remaining ground will be in- 
sufficient to afford occupation for the male 
patients capable of manual labour. Besides, 
so large a building, even if placed in the 
centre of twenty-five acres, will abut 
so nearly on the adjoining ground, that 
it will be impossible to prevent communi- 
cation from without, by signals and other 
means, with the patients, when at the win- 
dows. I assert this from practical expe- 
rience. 

Want of sufficient ground has been dis- 
covered to be an original oversight, attach- 


ing to almost every public Lunatic Asylum 
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Re- 
wards will move some to exertion ; others 
will voluntarily work ; but compulsion inan 


some observations | asylum for lunatics is too dangerous an ex- 


periment, and will yield nothing. Hence 
a considerable number of lunatics in the 
aggregatc make small returns for labour. 

The occupations which the male lunatics 
are generally least reluctant to, are field 
labour and gardening. Out of so great a 
number as your Asylum will contain, surely 
it does not appear unr ble to . 
that a much larger quantity of land than 25 
acres may, under proper supervision, be 
kept in cultivation by the patients ; and 
crops, above the house consumption, be 
produced for sale. 

You propose a separate garden attached 
to each airing ground; but this will be 
quite superfluous, as there will be little 
danger in permitting patients, who are 
willing to labour and can be trusted, to in- 
termingle in a general garden where all are 
to be occupied. 

Second.—You calculate that there are 
nearly twice as many females as male 
pauper lunatics, in Middlesex. If this 
be correct, it is contrary to the fact. in 
every other place ef Europe (except 
Paris and Lyons), and in every county 
of England. In the Cork Asylum, from 
1798 to 1817, 13570 lunatics were. ad- 
mitted ; and the sexes were nearly equal. 
Every where else, the males constitute the 
majority of lunatics. 


1819, the returns to parliament of the 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY ASYLUM. 


houses in the county of Middlesex, 
the total of lunatics returned was 1591 ; 
of whom the males were 795, and the fe- 
males 796. In Mr. Warburton's two houses 
at Bethnal-green, and in two others at 
Hoxton—in which four houses almost all! 
the pauper lunatics were then confined— 
there were, collectively, 1263; of these 
1591 lunatics, and of the 1263, the males 


were 647, and the females 616. The sub- 
sequent returns of lunatics to parliament 
have been too grossly defective to be quoted. | 


In the return made by Mr. Warburton 
(vide Parl. Report, 1827, page 65), from 
1823 to 1826, 456 lunatics were admitted | 
into the White House; of whom the males 
were 2%), the females 226. Jn all the pri- | 
vate hoases in Middlesex, which receive 
both sexes, the males will be found more to 


ponderate. 
my conclude, therefore, that the alleged 
surplus of female pauper lunatics must be 
sought for in the parish workhouses. 

In several parishes, as Mary-le-bone, 
St. Giles, and other populous parishes, 
within the town, the proportion of two female 
to one male Junatic certainly obtains. Not, 
however, among the lunatics detained in 
the workhouses of these parishes, but 
among those which belong to them, and are 
maintained at Warburton’s, Miles’s, &c. In 
all these houses, I understand, the males 
exceed. 

In res to the relative 
the somes, the lunatics belonging to the 
out parishes, in Middlesex, there is a de- 
cided majority of males. 

Iam uninformed of the authority or source 
whence it is computed that the female pau- 

r lunatics so greatly exceed the males. If 
it be derived from the ‘“‘ Analysis of the 
Returns of Pauper Lunatics,” &c. which 
was published in the Newspapers, I fear 
the calculation has been made on erroneous 
data; for that statement abounds in nu- 
merous and palpable inaccuracies. 

If a doubt still exist of the correctness of 
the Returns, the gentlemen who compose 
the Committee have minds too much en- 
lightened to render it necessary for any one 
to point out the course to be pursued, be- 
fore the present instructions are acted upon. 

Third.—The classes you have established 
can never be strictly preserved. But, as 
this is a subject admitting of more discus- 
sion than a letter can easily convey, | will 

on to offer my regret, that epilepsy 
not been embraced in the classification. 

There are many strong reasons for sepa- 


rating maniacal epileptics from other luna- 


tics. 
A general opinion prevails, that this form 


of insanity is incurable ; and hence less at- 
tention has been paid to such patients than, 


-|from experience in many foreign asylums, 


ought to he given to them. 

In La Salpetriére, at Poris, they form a 
distinct class, to the number of 300; and 
although the proportion cured does not ex- 
ceed one and a half per cent., yet by good 
management, being all women, their indus- 
try is tarned to some account. Some of 
these patients are very ingenious, and are 
humanely allowed the privilege of disposin 
of a portion of their works for the benefit of 
their indigent families. 

In the Royal Institution of La Charité, at 
Berlin, the epileptics are also kept sepa- 
rate ; and mach greater medical attention is 
paid to them. Phe consequence is, that a 
fourth part of those annually itted are 
discharged cured. 

If these cases do not receive medical aid 
in the early stage, they inevitably degene- 
rate into incurable fatuity, and hecome very 
troublesome and burthensome to an asylum. 

Fourth.—It is proposed, that a distinct 
Infirmary shal! be allotted for each class of 
lunatics, viz. the dangerous, incurable, cu- 
rable, convalescent, noisy, and wet. The 
same are to be provided for both sexes ; 
consequently, twelve infirmaries will be 
established. 

Tn an asylum where all the patients do 
not lodge in distinct cells—as is the case 
in La Salpetriére and Charenton, the two 
best Asylums in France, in most foreign 
asylums, and also in private houses in Mid- 
dlesex, which receive a great number of 
lunatics—infirmaries are absolutely requi- 
site. No County Lunatic Asylum, how- 
ever, L believe, has an infirmary ; and for 
this obvious reason—every patient who re- 
quires it has a separate cell ; and when the 
patient is sick, or meets with an accident, 
that cell constitutes the best infirmary for 
him. If the cells should be considered too 
cold, a few of them might be so constructed, 
that the temperature, as as ventilation, 
should be easily regulated. 

The very extended classification which 
you contemplate, renders so many infirmaries 
the less necessary. 

But, as you design to have several sleep- 
ing apartments or dormitories, capable each 
of holding six patients, who may be con- 
valescent or quiescent, a moderate-sized in- 
firmary for euch sex of these patients, in 
case any of them should be ill, will be a 
judicious provision. 

Wherever the site of a Lunatic Asylum 
is yood, and the diet, accommodations, and 
management appropriate, the inmates are 
rarely visited by acute or contagious dis- 
eases. The complaints to which lunatics are 
most subject in British Public Asylums, are 
paralysis, chronic diarrhea, incontinence of 
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CORONER'S INQUEST. 


natural evacuations, &c, ; and all these are 
much more easily attended to, and prove 
less offensive, when the patients are kept in 
separate cells, than when congregated in 
rooms or infirmaries. ‘ 
Should the infirmaries be dispensed with, 
or only two be allotted, an immense space 
will be gained in the Asylum, and the ex- 
pense of building them, and of employing 
many additional assistants or keepers, be 


saved, 

In the Senavra, at Milan, an Asylum ad- 
mirably conducted, and in which lately there 
were 220 male, and 209 female lunatics, 
there is a small comfortable room appro- 
priated to each sex, to place patients in on 
their first admission, for two or three days, 
till the physician can decide in what class 
to fix them. In many cases, the form of 
the malady is sufficiently marked ; but, as 
in many others, it is difficult to decide, and 
an error may aggravate the case; a similar 
arrangement in the plan of the Middlesex 
Asylum may perhaps meet your approbation. 

There are minor points in the “ la- 
structions,” &c. which may elicit mea 
from tical ional men ; and some 
upon dilate, but 1 forbear 
from further remarks, as 1 am afraid mine 
are too extended. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
G. M. Burrows, M.D. 
10, Montague-street, Russell-square, 
January 5, 1823. 

Nors.—I addressed a letter to the Com- 
mittee, from which the above varies but 
little, about a month ago. In consequence, 
several gentlemen have applied to me for 
information relative to points on which I had 
commented in that letter. Haviug no rea- 
son for concealing its contents, | have, as a 
general answer to these inquiries, deter- 
mined on publishing it.—G. M. B. 


CORONER'S INQUEST. 


Yesreapay evening an inquisition was 
taken atthe Marquisof Granby, Little Mary- 
lebone-street, Marylebone, before Tuo. 
Srietine, Esq., coroner for Middlesex, on 
view of the body of James Smith, aged 43, 
whose death was said to have been occa- 
sioned by his taking a certain medicine, ad- 
ministered to him by a medical gentleman. 

On the jury being sworn, 


they viewed 
the body of the deceased, after which the 

following evidence was adduced :— 
Mary Ann Smith, a engeterfonet 
that the 


woman, being swora, state 
who was a baker by trade, was 


her brother ; he lived at 32, Little Maryle” 
bone-street ; witness resided with him. On 
Friday last he lained of a violent head- 
ach, and pain of the right side. On Satur- 
day morning he became worse, and witness 
went for Mr. Heyderman, a surgeon, of 
North-street, Manchester - square, who 
thought it unnecessary to attend, and sent a 
powder, with directions that it should be 
taken in the evening in some barley-water 
or gruel. About seven o'clock on Friday 
evening witness mixed the powder in some 
water-gruel, and gave it to the deceased, 
About five minutes after the deceased took 
the powder he fell asleep. Witness did not 
disturb him till near 12 o'clock, when she 
attempted to rouse him, for the purpose of 
giving him some nourishment, but she 
could not wake him. About two o'clock, 
he started in his sleep, and the “ death 
rattle” in his throat came on. Witness was 
much alarmed, and hurried off for doctor 
Heyderman, whom she told that her brother 
was dying, in consequence of the powder 
he hed seat him the night previous, and 
begged his immediate attendance. Mr. 
Heyderman, however, said he thought it un- 
necessary to attend, and desired her to give 
the deceased plenty of barley-water. On 
witness's retura she found the deceased 
much worse, and apparently on the eve of 
dissolution. She again sent the deceased's 
son for Mr. Heyderman, but he refused to 
attend. On her nephew's return, she sent 
him for Mr. Wells, a surgeon, of Welbeck- 
street, but before that gentleman could ar- 
rive the deceased had ceased to exist. 

Coroner.—Was the deceased generally 
a healthy man? 

Witness.—Yes, Sir; he had scarcely a 
day’s illness in his life. 

Juror.—How did he appear before he 
took the powder on the Sunday evening ? 

Witness.—He seemed rather unwell, but 
not alarmingly ill. 

Coroner.— W hat message did the medical 
gentleman send back when you sent for him 
a second time? 

Witness.—That he considered it useless 
to come, as he knew the deceased was dead. 

Juror.—Did the deceased vomit after he 
took the powder on Sunday evening ! 

Witness.—He did not. 

Juror.—Had Mr. Heyderman attended 
the deceased on any previous occasion ? 

Witness.—Yes, Sir, he had. 

Coroner.—Was the deceased and Mr, 
Heyderman on friendly terms? 

itness.— Yes, Sir, they were. 

Juror.—Was the powder which you gave 
to the deceased on the Sunday evening ac- 
companied with directions as to how and 
when it was to be taken? 

Witness.—Yes, Sir, it was labelled “ To 
be taken in the evening, im barley-water.” 
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* John Smith, a youth, about 16 years old, 

and son of the deceased, was next exa- 
mined.—He stated, that about half-past 
three o’clock on Monday morning last, he 
was directed by his aunt, the last witness, 
to go for Mr. Heyderman, as she considered 
that his father was dying ; witness went im- 
mediately, and saw doctor Heyderman, 
whom he informed of the dangerous illness 
of the deceased, and begged his immediate 
attendance. Mr. Heyderman, however, said 
it would be no use to go, and desired wit- 
ness to return and give his father plenty of 
milk. Witness again repeated that his fa- 
ther was in a dying state, and implored him 
to come, but in vain. 

The Jury expressed their indignation at 
the unfeeling, unsurgeon-like conduct of Mr. 
Heyderman, and requested the Coroner to 
use his authority in causing Mr. Heyderman 
to come before them to account for his ap- 
gece extraordinary and unjustifiable con- 

uct. 

Mr. Stirling accordingly sent a message 
by the beadle to Mr. Heyderman to attend 

e inquiry. 

The beadle returned in a few minutes, 
stating that Mr. Heyderman would not come 
forward without the Coroner sent him a 
sovereign for his trouble. 

The Coroner now forwarded a peremp- 
tory note to him, which had the effect de- 
sired; on his entering the room, he 
laughed loudly at the Coroner and Jury, at 
the absurdity of calling an inquest on the 
deceased. Having been reluctantly sworn, 
he stated, that the deceased having applied 
to him for a cough and pain in the side, he 
sent him a powder on Saturdey evening ; 
between three and four o'clock in the morn- 
ing (Monday) he was knocked up to attend 
the decéased, whom he was told was in a 
motionless state; from the nature of the 
disease he was labouring under, witness 
concluded that the sleep which he was de- 
scribed to be in was no more or less than 
the sleep of death, consequently he con- 
sidered it useless to attenc. 

Coroner.—But the lad informed you that 
his father was not dead, but very ill? 

Mr. Heyderman (laughing)—*‘ Oh! but 
I knew he would soon die; besides, I was 
once robbed in going to a patient in the 
night time, and I'll take care that shall not 
occur a second time.’” 

The Jury here again expressed their 
amazement and disgust at such conduct in a 
man professing himself a surgeon, and said 
they should require the body of the deceased 
to be opened before they decided as to their 
verdict, as the impression on their minds at 

pt was, that the powder sent to the 
deceased by Mr. Heyderman was the cause 
of his death. : 

The Coroner said, that they could adjourn 


for a short time, till the operation was per- 
formed by the parish surgeon. a 

The Jury having expressed their wish so 
to do, adjourned accordingly ; and having 
again assembled, the evidence of Mr. 
Frederick Goodyear, the surgeon of Marle- 
bone Infirmary, was taken. He stated that 
he had opened the body of the deceased, 
and examined the st h and intestines ; 
the heart and right lobe of the lung was in 
some degree inflamed; the stomach was 
empty, with the exception of about an 
ounce of mucus, which was in a fetid state, 
and consequently past analyzation ; there 
were no appearances which would lead wit- 
ness to say that the deceased died other- 
wise than a natural death. 

Coroner.—-1f any narcotic poison had entered 
the stomach, would it not have caused the de- 
ceased to vomit ? 

Witness.— Certainly it would. 

The Jury, after consulting about a quarter 
of an hour, returned a verdict ‘* That the de- 
ceased died by the visitation of God.” 

The Jury expressed a wish that a vote of 
censure might be passed on Mr. Heyder- 
man; but the Coroner said they bad no 
such power.— From the Times of Jan. 12. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


SINGULAR INSTANCE OF DOUBTFUL SEX. 


Tuere is at the present time in Guy’s Hos- 
pital a striking illustration of the vagaries 
which Dame Nature occasionally plays, in 
the person of an Hermarnropire, as it is 
vulgarly called, or rather, of an individual 
who has such a remarkable mal-conforma- 
tion of the genital organs, that it has really 
puzzled the cognoscenti to decide to which 
sex this being appertains, This nricene is 
about five feet four inches in height ; has 
the dress and habiliments of a female; is 
20 years of age, and has been brought up 
as a woman. The features are feminine, 
and there is a softness of expression in the 
countenance that proclaims the woman ; 
indeed this person would pass in the world 
under the ordinary and very comprehensive 
phrase of a ‘* good looking” girl. 

The neck and chest are those of a female ; 
there are no mamme, but the nipples are 
large, and surrounded with a dark areola of 
considerable extent. Passing downwards 
to the abdomen, we have here one charac- 
teristic of the male, namely, that the hair 
passes in a strait line from the pubes nearly 
to the navel. It is in the genitals, however, 
that the most extraordiaary circumstances 
are to be observed, 

First, we observe that there is @ very 


large portion of hair growing about these 
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parts ; we see the externai iabia of a woman, 
very much enlarged, and upon feeling them 
we find in each an oblong body of about the 
size of a chesnut, firm to the feel, and par- 
and moveable on the right 
side. 

Protruding between the upper of the 
labia is a body of the > ra me mode- 
rate-sized finger, and of about an inch and 
half or two inches in length, exactly re- 
sembling the male penis in appearance, but 
that it has ao orifice. There is a glans, 
with a prepuce, that may be drawn over it ; 
it is, however, in the natural situation of 
the clitoris, and it has no corpus spongi- 
osum. Beneath this penis, or clitoris, or 
whatever it may be considered, we find the 
meatus urinarius of the female ; we see alse 
the rudiments of the nymph, or internal 
labia—merely, plice. 

The vagina is only of about three-quarters 
of an inch in length, and terminates in a 
cul de sac. 

The pelvis is expanded, and we consider 
it to resemble that of a female ; the thighs 
are brawny, and so far masculine ; but the 
knees incline inwards, as in the well-formed 
woman. 

With respect to the passions of the being, 
they may truly be said to be [negative : it 
does not feel an amorous inclination towards 
either sex, but remarked, when closely 
questioned, that “‘ of the two !’’ a man would 
be preferred. The understanding seems to 
be of an ordinary stamp ; the head is tolera- 
bly well proportioned. There seems to be 
a of that noblest attribute of woman— 
modesty ; there is no hesitation at showing 
the parts from shame, except that now the 
frequent applications have become tiresome 
and fatiguing. 

The object of this individual in coming 
to the Hospital, it is supposed, was with a 
view of obtaining some relief to the mal- 
formation, He, she, or it, however, stated, 
that the general health was suffering, and 
attributed it to the want of the menstrual 
discharge, which we scarcely need say has 
never appeared. ‘There is said to be some 
indications of this at certain periods, but 
this does not appear to be clearly ascer- 
tained. 

There has been a great number of visitors 
to this case ; amongst others, Dr. Blundell, 
Sir Astley C r, Dr. Babington, and Mr. 
Travers. We believe that it is the opinion 
of Dr. Blundell, after a most attentive and 
rigorous investigation, that there is no womb. 
It has been questioned whether the bodies 
within the labia are ovaries or testes, some 
who maintain the latter opinion assert, 
that they can distinctly feel the chords ; 
there certainly is some chord-like attach- 
ment, but we cannot aver that it is the 


spermatic chord of the male. 
No, 229. 
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Conrrovenstes are generally acrimonious 
in proportion as the subject of disputation is 
inexplicable, or as the difference between 
the opinions of the disputants is trifling and 
immaterial. Men never hate each other 
mere cordially than when they disagree 
about some speculative point, which to 
dispassionate observers appears wholly in- 
different, or upon some subject which lies 
entirely beyond the reach of their under- 
standing. The rancour of theological con- 
troversialists is proverbial ; indeed there is 
no class of disputants in whom the virtues 
of meekness and moderation are worse ex- 
emplified than that of Divines. Time was, 
when a Homoousian, or believer in the 
homogeneous nature of the Trinity, if he 
could fairly catch and roast a Homooisian, 
or one who believed only in the homoige- 
neous nature of the Trinity, thought he was 
offering a grateful sacrifice to his Maker. 
It depended only on the vowel, or the diph- 
thong, whether one Christian should em- 
brace or ignite another. When men attempt 
to reason in the dark, it is not surprising 
that they should knock their heads toge- 
ther, and that the collision of these hard 
bodies should produce mutual exaspera- 
tion; but we cannot so easily account for 
the acrimony which too often charscterises 
the discussion of scientific subjects. Diffe- 
rences of opinion in matters of faith are 
seldom reconciled, because there is no com- 
mon measure of the subject of disputation ; 
one man’s faith can swallow a whale, while 
another's is scarce equal to the deglutition 
of asprat. Butin matters of science there 
is a common measure of truth by which 
differences of opinion may be accurately 
adjusted, Inthe sciences of quantity and 
number this common measure is demon- 
stration, with respect to which all men must _ 
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agree. In other sciences, observation and 
experience are the common measure of 
truth, with respect to which also, if there 
be no error in the premises, the conclusions 
of all men must agree. There may be an 
apparent discrepancy between the observa- 
tion and experience of different individuals 
with respect to the same facts and pheno- 
mena, because men are apt to refer different 
conclusions drawn from er premi 

to actual differences in the phenomena ob- 
served. This apparent discrepancy is only 
to be reconciled by calm, dispassionate, phi- 
losophical investigation. Why the angry 
passions of men should be excited ia dis- 
cussing questions, not of faith or specula- 
tion, but of science and of fact, would, if 
there were no other causes to account for 
the intervention of such passions, be some- 
what inexplicable. 

We have been led into these reflections 
by the tone and temper of the attacks made 
upon Mr. Lawrence during the contro- 
versy to which his paper on the treatment 
of erysipelas has recently given rise. There 
has been some diversity in the style of these 
attacks, as for example the pompous ina- 
nity of Travens is distinguishable from the 
flippant garrulity of Gururiz, but there is 
a marvellous conformity in the spirit of acri- 
mony by which they are characterised.— 
How much of this spirit is referrible to a 
difference of opinion as to the treatment 
of a disease, and what portion of it is to be 
ascribed to the jealousy and hatred felt 
towards an individual, we will not now stop 
to inquire. Certain it is that the ats and 
and Corruptionists do view Mr. Lawrence 
with jealousy and hatred; jealousy, be- 
cause they feel themselves cast into the 
shade by his superior talents and attain- 
ments ; and hatred, because they know him 
to be the enemy of the corrupt system to 
which they are indebted for their unmerit- 
ed elevation, and the firm uncompromising 
friend of the great body of medical practi- 
tioners, whose degradation is the tenure by 


which that unmerited elevation is main- 
tained. 

The part which Dr. Burrer has taken 
in this controversy is sufficiently ludicrous. 
He accuses Mr. Lawrence of neglecting to 
read any portion of his book on Irritative 
Fever, and also of appropriating without 
acknowledgment the most valuable portion 
of its contents. Mr. Lawrence has plea- 
santly observed, that Dr. Burren is as vain 
of his authorship as a beauty is of her per- 
son, and as ready to resent any apparent in- 
sensibility to his attractions, The parallel 
might have been carried farther, for when 
Mr. Lawrence is accused of rifling the 
charms which were vainly proffered for his 
enjoyment, it is evident that this is nothing 
but a repetition of the old expedient, which 
neglected beauties have resorted to in cases 
of extreme insensibility, from Puxpra and 
Puaraon’s wife down to Lady Boosy and 
Dr. Burrer. 

We turn from Dr. Burrer to a highly 
respectable but not very temperate anta- 
gonist of Mr. Lawrence —Mr. Coorer ; 
and we do so, chiefly for the purpose of no- 
ticing a passage in his last letter, on which 
we promised to make some further observa- 
tions. Mr.Coorer says, he is aware there 
are many members of the profession who 
would not only disdain to become writers 
for Tux Lancer, but who decline to read 
its pages. Now, it is clear, from Mr. 
Coorgnr’s subsequent explanation, that he 
entertains the same opinion as ourselves as 
to the character of the individuals to whom 
he alludes. In fact, the ambiguity in this 
passage, arises partly from the use of the 
words ‘ writers for a public journal,” in a 
sense which they are not usually supposed 
to imply, and partly from the misapplication 
of the word * disdain,” where he evidently 
meant only to ascribe to the individuals in 
question the affectation of scorn. Disdain 
can no more be said to enter the feelings of 
the Bats and Corruptionists who hate and 


fear Tuz Lancez, than it can be predicated 
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of offenders who hate and dread the tribunal 
by which their conduct and character are 
investigated. Disdain implies a conviction 
of the weakness of an adversary ¢ the Bats 
and Corruptionists hate and dread Tur 
Lancer for its strength. Is it disdain which 
Mr. Travers feels towards the instrument 
which has enabled the public to contrast his 
skill as a lithotomist with that of his col- 
league Mr, Green, who, out of forty 
cases of stone, which he has operated upon 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, has not lost a sin- 
gle patient? Mr. Green, like his colleague, 
did all he could to crush the rising freedom 
of the medical press; but if we hesitated on 
that account to acknowledge his decided su- 
periority to his colleague, we should indeed 
deserve the scorn, which neither he nor any 
other member of the profession ever felt for 
the press when smarting under its severest 
animadversions, When Sir Astiey Cooper, 
in a silly speech at a public dinner, talked 
of the “* reptile press,” does any one be- 
lieve that the worthy Baronet, whose extra- 
professional attainments are of the humblest 
description, really felt disdain for that 
mighty engine whose justly-administered 
praise had so often mantled his cheeks with 
pleasure, but whose salutary chastisement 
he bore with the petulance of a spoiled child? 
With respect to any imputations which may 
be cast on the character of our Journal, the 
best answer to them is the estimation in 
which Tue Lancer is held by the profession 
and the public, and the declining state, we 
might almost say the annihilation, of our 
imbecile and corrupt contemporaries. 

What has become of the old journals, 
which once, we will not say flourished, but 
at amy rate subsisted, under the influence 
of the Bats? What has become of the old 
organs of darkness and corruption? Are 
they not all dead or dying? Some despi- 
cable imitations of Tne Lancer have arisen, 
flickered for a while, stank, and become ex- 
tinguished before the profession or the pub- 
lic were aware of their existence, One or 


two are still emitting a little fwtor, but are 
fast hastening towards dissolution, which 
shall not be retarded by any notice of ours. 
Roverick Macteop’s Yellow Fungus has 
branched into a weekly Yellow Excres- 
cence, and Dr. James Jounson’s Quar- 
terly is dead. The Doctor announces his 
intention of publishing something once a 
fortnight ; insinuates that his farrago, though 
appearing twice a month, will nevertheless 
be the identical old quarterly, and continues 
to insist, like Lonp Perer, that his crast is 
excellent mutton. As a quarterly journalist: 
however, the Doctor is clearly defunct upon 
his own showing, and this post-mortem fort- 
night's farrago is as unjustifiable a resusci- 

tation as that of the player who rose to 

speak an epilogue after he had been slain 

by a thrust in carte. No, no, Doctor, 

“when the brains are out, the man must 
die, and there an end ;” and you have can- 

didly, though not very sagaciously, informed 

your readers in the Number announcing 

your demise, that it is wonderful how you 

should have gone on so long. In that opinion 

we apprehend the Doctor’s readers (if he 

still have any) perfectly coincide. 

One word with respect to certain detes« 
table attacks upon private character, which 
in every honourable and honest mind can 
excite no other feelings than those of dis- 
gust and abhorrence. Give us a manly an- 
tagonist, who has the courage and the in- 
tellect to attack us in the face of day, and 
upon public grounds, and we will never 
shrink from the contest. But with the 
cowardly assassins of private character, wlio 
differ only from the ruffians who stab and rob 
meu in the dark, because they have less 
courage and more malignity, we will deal in 
the only way such wretches can be effectually 
dealt with,—by resorting to the arm of the 
law. We consider the time of our readers 
far too valuable, and the objects to which 
this Journal is devoted of far too great im- 
portance to occupy the one or be diverted 
from the other, by noticing a species of in- 
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jury which, however atrocious and detesta- ternal evidence in the report of a dispo- 
ble, is still a private wrong, and therefore|tion to paint the case strongly against 


fit only for the animadversion of a court ofthe medical practitioner; to say nothing 
of a good deal of confusion in the dates. 


justice. 
:; If Mr. Heyderman has been misrepre- 
sented, he will have an opportunity of ex- 
Tur account of the proceedings at 8 plaining, through a professional chaunel, 
Inquest, which appeared in the Times of any part of his conduct which may appear to 
Saturday, and which we have inserted in| ¢qlj for explanation. In general, it is ab- 
this week’s Number, affords another striking | surd to tax medical practitioners with inhu- 
proof of the evil which arises from the office | manity, because they exercise a discretion 
of Coroner being held by men entirely des-| in attending, or declining to attend, cases 
titute of medical information. Here is acase| where they may receive no remuneration 
in which, if the report be correct, the death | for their labours; but in this instance it 
of the deceased was alleged and believed by | appears, that the deceased had been a pa- 
some of the jury to have been occasioned by| tient of Mr. Heyderman’s, and that his 
@ powder sent to him by a medical practi- | dying condition was actually attributed to a 
tioner ; yet no question was put to that| powder sent to him by Mr. Heyderman, 
practitioner as to the contents of the paper i 
inclosing the powder. A medical man (not 
the individual who sent the powder) was 
asked ~*hether the deceased would not have 
vomited, if he had taken any narcotic suf- 
ficient to produce death, and upon this 
question being ignorantly answered in the 
affirmative, no further inquiry was made. 
Had the Coroner in this case been possessed | is, that this unfortunate woman met with 
of medical information, which is found in| her death by accident. We remember a 
almost every instance to be the chief quali-| case not very dissimilar in its circumstances, 
fication required in that officer, he would| which fell under the care of Mr. Henry 
not only have endeavoured to ascertain what} Ciixz, where a woman died shortly after 
drug was actually sent to the deceased, but/ her admission at St. Thomas's Hospital, in 
he would have told the jury, that the ab- consequence of the vagina having been 
sence of vomiting afforded no proof that the} penetrated by an obtuse body on which 
deceased had not been poisoned; that in| she fell while in a state of intoxication. 
many cases of poisoning by narcgtic or other) Not long since, the death of a rope- 
substances, no vomiting takes place, and| dancer was occasioned by a similar pene- 
that in some, as for instance where a large/ tration of one of the poles to which the rope 
quantity of opium has been swallowed, it is| was attached. In the absence of any posi- 
extremely difficult to produce vomiting. If| tive testimony implicating either Wrt- 
the proceedings at this inquest be accurately | ,;,4us or any other person, we see nothing 
reported, they may be cited in illustration of| in the circumstances attending the death of 
the state of the medical profession, as well the woman at Oxford, which may not be 
as of the inefficiency of the tribunal before | accounted for in the way we have alluded to. 
which the investigation took place. We! Accurate surgical testimony is of great im- 
Say, if the proceedings be accurately re-| portance in thiscase ; and if such testimony 
ported, because we think there is some in-|be given before any judicial investigation 


We take this opportunity of observing, 
that we shall be glad to receive from our 
surgical friends at Oxford any information 
which may throw light on the supposed 
murder of Ann Crurcntey. We confess 
that the present impression on our minds 
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takes place, it may lead on the one hand to 
the protection of innocence, or, on the 
other, to the detection and punishment of 
guilt. 


A Cock Sparrow is at all periods of the 
year a pert and petulant bird; and Bats, 
though they are seldom seen at this season, 
will occasionally be tempted, by a little 
warmth and sunshine, to emerge from their 
dark recesses. One of the latter animals, 
which has just obtruded its unseemly visage 
upon public notice, we shall be under the 
necessity of driving back to the hole from 
which it has prematurely crawled. But, 
before executing this task, we must subject 
to a little salutary discipline, a small but 
marvellously pert cock sparrow. 


MR. EARLE. 


Tuts surgical cock sparrow has been 
hopping and fluttering about lately at a 
great rate, and chirping away at the height 
of its lungs to its own complete satisfaction. 
In vain, however, does the little bird raise 
its little neck and stretch its little throat ; 
it can only make an empty chattering, with- 
out sense or melody, We must subject it 
to alittle restraint, in mercy to those who 
live within the noise ; and itis necessary 
to clip its wings a little, lest the poor little 
thing should do itself an injury in its vio- 
lent and ill-judged efforts. 

We have never estimated very highly the 
professional or the literary attainments of 
this bustling little body; but we should 
have supposed that he could form the dieg- 
nosis between serious statement, and irony 
or banter ; and we could not have doubted 
his being able, when he had the bowels in 
his hand, to determine whether an intro- 
susception had taken place, or whether 
there was a foreign body in the cavity. We 
find that we should have been wrong on all 
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these points, and we are convinced of our 
error by the most unequivocal evidence, 
viz., Mr. Earle’s own confession. 

In the April Number of the Yertow 
Funeovs, this active little man published the 
history of a case of tetanus ; the subject of 
it had been a patient in St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. The writer having administered, 
and pretty freely too, the hydrocyanié acid, 
but without its affecting the nervous system, 
stated, that “* this medicine can hardly be 
said to have failed, and may yet deserve a 
further trial.” He ventured, at the same 
time, to suggest the employment of strych- 
nine in such cases, and, finally, he should 
like some experiments to be tried on ani- 
mals affected with tetanus, of the effect of 
carbonic acid gas.” Such were the weighty 
reflections and suggestions of the skilful 
author. In July, he had to contend with 
another fatal case of tetanus, respecting 
which, and in allusion to the brilliant hints 
80 conspicuous in the history of the former 
case, the following paragraph appeared in 
vol. xii. of this Journal, p. 544 :— 

“Mr. Earle has had to combat with 
another case of tetanus. The horror in- 
spired by the presence of so formidable an 
enemy ind him to attack it with a 
mighty force.—Strychnine, ratsbane, arsenic, 
and hydrocyanic acid, were all marshalled 
in the field of battle ; yet, notwithstanding 
their virulent attack, they made no impres- 
sion upon the nervous system. Finally, and 
in despair, we were informed that Mr. Earle 
sought the aid of carbonic acid gas, but be- 
fore he had time to direct the mighty powers 
of its action, the enemy was in quiet pos- 
session of the citadel. We much regret our 
absence during this terrible affray ; we could 
have wished to have detailed the movements 


of the different generals, and their manner 
of attack.” 


Could this be mistaken by any man with 
an intellect at all superior in dimensions to 
@ sparrow or a bat? Would any one but a 
member of the bat-club, from such a notice 
as this, solemnly deny having given arsenic, 
ratsbane, &c. &c. So vehement are Mr. 
Earle’s asseverations, that we wonder he 
did not substantiate the matter by affidavit 


before the Lard Mayor. We should have 
thought it en insult to our readers, to com- 
ment seriously on Mr. Earle’s proposal, 
which would have disgraced a hospital 
nurse-—a proposal by which scientific in. 
vestigation is put out of the question, and 
the treatment of a most important disease, 
instead of being conducted on the princi- 
ples which enlightened pathology might 
furnish, is to be abandoned to random yuess- 
work, and to the blind use of those power- 
ful means, which would be at least as likely 
to kill as to cure. I did not use ratshane— 
I did not use arsenic—I did not use strych- 
nine—I did not use hydrocyanic acid—-now 
I did not, and pray you, gentle Sirs, believe 
‘me! Why, good little frisky, it was as ap- 
parent on the face of the paragraph, to all 
save the benighted bats, that not one of 
these medicines was employed, as from the 
denial in your coarse and stupid letter. 
But from your own previous declarations, 
why did you net employ staycunine or 
FULL poses ofuypRocy anicacip? Answer, 
master bat! 

Mr, Earle proceeds to rail against us in 
good set terms, for the report we published 
of his “ singular variety of hernia,” and his 
no less singular operations. Our report 
states, that “ the history of this case, and 
the description of the operation,” are trans- 
cribed verbatim from Mr. Earle’s case book. 
He asserts, that although what follows is 
marked by inverted commas, it is not a ver- 
batim copy, and that it has been intention- 
‘ally altered to afford an opportunity for 
libellous comment. Some people are so 
stupid, that they ought not to be trusted at 
large without a keeper ; they will run their 
heads against walls or posts, if any are to be 
met with, What conld drive this little man 
to return to such an unfortunate subject? 
Little man! we beg his pardon; he is not 
very little, we believe. But, net knowing 
his person, we involuntarily depict in our 
fancy when we are thinking of him, a cor- 
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and thus he appearsin our mind's eye, of 


- 


about the stature that would have been re- 
spectable in Lilliput. We acknowledge 
that our report is not a verbatim copy from 
his case book ; we are obliged to confide in 
our reporters for these matters. We assert, 
however, that our representation, instead of 
having been maliciously altered, is not only 
faithful in all the essential facts, but that it 
is more favourable to Mr. Earle than the 
notes in his ward book. We ehallenge bim 
to publish them both side by side, giving bis 
own notes exactly as they stand im his 
book ; and we will then leave the point te 
be decided even by the Bat Cleb. As we 
doubt, however, whether he will accept the 
challenge, we will, in our own defence, 
supply this point, and show Mr. Earle that 
the materials furnished by: bimself would 
have justified a more ample exposure than 
we have yet made of bis folly and igno- 
rance, 


Mr. Earle has operated on, and dissected 
the patient, without finding out the nature 
of the hernia ; at least he has not mentioned 
it, although the thing is apparent enough. 
He probably has not perused the classic 
work of Scarpa,* in which several pages and 
three figures are devoted to illustrate that 
kind of bubonocele, in which the cecum or 
sigmoid flexure slowly descends through the 
ring, continuing connected behind and Iate- 
rally as in its natural situation. The case 
of Harris was obviously of this kind, with 
which Mr. Earle might have become ac- 
quainted through Mr, Lawrence's admi- 


rable Treatise on Ruptures,¢ in which it is 
described. He overlooked this circumstance 
80 completely, that he speaks of the natural 


poreal frame suited to the size of lus mind ; 


Sull’ ernia ; Memoria 2nda ; parag. 29 


and following Tab. 6. Aderenzacurnosa natu- 
rale, is the expression he employs to denote 


the connexion between the 
and the surrounding parts. ' 

t Chap. ix. sect. 6, ‘‘ Inguinal hernia, 
in which the fixed portion of the cecum, or 


sigmoid flexure, passes through the ring.” 
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connexions which fix the gut behind, as 
adhesions of the sac to the bowel. «‘ The 
sac, which was much thickened, was found 
closely adhering to the surface of the intes- 
tine, which proved to be the ceeum, with 
partof the colon.” ‘The intestine adhered 
¢losely all round the inferior margin.”— 
Roderick Macleod’s Fungus, Nov. p. #11. 

. The first question in this case is, whe- 
ther the operation ought to have been per- 
formed at all. We have not confidence 
enough in Mr. Earle’s diagnosis, to submit 
a friend to a dangerous operation, on the 
warrant of his unassisted judgment; and it 
is not impossible that persons of more 
knowledge and discrimination might have 
found circumstances in the present instance 
that would have made them hesitate to use 
the knife. But passing over these doubts, 
and giving him credit as we candidly did on 
a former occasion, for the first step of the 
operation, what would aman of plain sense 
have done, when the exposure of the rup- 
ture showed that no strangulation existed, 
and consequently, that an operation had 
been performed, at least unnecessarily! He 
would no more have thought of benefiting 
an unfortunate patient in this miserable and 
desperate situation, by making two holes in 
his bowels, than of curing tetanus by ‘‘ full 
doses of hydrocyanic acid.” He would un- 
doubtedly have closed the wound, and taken 
care to do no more mischief. But this 
would riot do for Mr. Earle, who is am- 
bitious of novelty, and goaded by a restless 
spirit, so that he cannot keep quiet, even 
when no rational indications present the n- 
selves. He proceeded, therefore, to puncture 
the intestine with a small trochar, “* in order 
to reduce the tension of the tumour,” ai- 
though his own account renders it clear that 
the tumour could not have been tense ; for he ex- 
preesly states, that “air could be pressed 
from the tamour upwards, in the direction 
of the descending colon'!” It is no won- 
der, therefore, that after this new kind of 
paracentesis, ‘‘ the great bulk of the swell- 
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ing remained but 2 little diminished.’’ This 
PuNcTURE, with the rrocnan, is not men- 
tioned in owr report, although it is stated in 
his case-book: will his warmest friend 
ascribe the omission toa desire of injuring 
him ? 

Mr. Earle then felt a ‘‘ foreign body” in 
the cecum, which he chose to consider as 
an intro-susception ; he opened the bowels by 
an incision of an inch and a half, that he 
might fight with this foreigner, and when 
he had made the opening, he found the 
bowel empty!!! We beg pardon, he found 
in the cavity of the tamour ‘ numerous 
folds of mucous membrane.” Why, what 
the deuce did he expect to find there? se- 
tous membrane—a sneezing cat—a bat, or a 
young sucking pig? This cut made into an 
empty cecum, in order to discover a “ foreign 
body,”’ was woo striking a trait to be omitted, 
and our reporter has accordingly noticed it ; 
but he relates the extraordinary feat in the 
most tame and matter-of-fact style, without 
an exclamation or a comment. We omitted 
to draw an inference from it, which is very 
obvious; that Mr. Earle’s internal senses 
are as defective as his judgment. 

After these three operations ; that is, the 
operation for bubonocele, the puncture of 
the gut, and the inch-and-half incision into 
it, Mr. Earle acknowledges what no one 
will have any difficulty in believing; that 
the patient was exheusted and the case hope- 
less.. He says, that he therefore ** did not 
consider it right to persevere in any at~ 
tempts to restore the intro-suscepted gut,” 
which mast be deemed a proper determina- 
tion, considering that he had found the ce- 
cam empty, and consequently, that no in- 
tro-suaception existed. This is part not 

In our reporter's short and quite impar- 
tial account of what happened after the ope-. 
ration, Mr. Earle appears to much more ad- 
vantage than he would have done, had we 
copied his case-book verbatim. One proof 
of this will be sufficient. From the sixth to 


the tenth day after the operation, the pa- 
tient was gradually sinking, and approach- 
ing the end of his severe and protracted suf- 
ferings. On the latter day, Mr. Earle men- 


In such a state of things, Mr. Earle directed 
that warm water should be injected into the 
bowel, in order to remove “ any hardened 
feces that might be accumulated there!!!" 
And this seems to have been actually done ! 
This brilliant idea is positively detailed in 
Mr. Earle’s case-book ; but it was omitted 
by our reporter. Another omission, made 
with a view to injure this scientific prac- 
titioner! The large intestine had been well 
washed out, both before and after the ope- 
ration, so that it could not contain feces 
either hard or soft. Indeed, Harry Earle’s 
two holes, the large and the small, like the 
Irishman’s two doors for the sow and little 
pig, must have provided effectually for the 
escape of all that entered the vaecum, both 
thick and thin, Our operator then must 
have expected to get his hardened faces 
from the small intestine!! Bravo, Little 
Harry ! 

On again comparing our report then, 
with Mr. Earle’s own account, as it appears 
in the “‘ Fungus,” we find the former much 
the most favourable. Indeed, the latter is 
the melancholy spectacle of folly at full 
length, glorying in its own weakness, It 
ia by far the worst specimen of strgery and 
writing, that we have yet encountered. 
When a man represents himself thus, who 


would connive at the unnecessary crime of 


misrepresenting him? He actually exults 
in his exploits, and speaks of his opening 
into the bowel as a successful measure. 
“« The cessation of all the more urgent 
symptoms, and the complete establishment 
of an (inch and a half) artificia. anus, might 


be urged in support of the measure—if 


success ought ever to be broug ht forward in 
justification of a wrong, or even a doubtful 


FLOUNDERINGS OF A BAT. 


measure.” Truly, he is fitto be « leading 
character among the Bats! What, said the 
traveller, must the priest be, when the god 
is a monkey? So we say; if Earle, Jeffreys, 
Rose, Keate, Guthrie, and Travers, are the 
leaders of the Bars, what can the followers 
be? If they are at the head, whom shall 
we expect to find at the tail ? 

Bat with Mr, Eazle’s restless disposition, 
and apparently insatiable appetite for noto- 
riety, we doubt not that he prefers even 
this kind of animadversion to being passed 
over unnoticed—his natural endowments, 
and his acquirements, would never gain him 
distinction ; he is entirely indebted to the 
notice Tut Lancer has occasionally taken 
of him, for having his head visible a little 
above those of the surrounding herd; hence, 
‘therefore, he is sure, under any event, of 
gaining by this kind of controversy—as 
Ajax said to Ulysses,— 

“ie tulit pretium jam nunc certaminis 
hujus, 

mecum certasse fere- 

Pa — now disposed of the cock 
sparrow, and, seeing that it is but a cock 
sparrow, we deem it unnecessary to apolo- 
gise for the modesty of this quotation. We 
proceed, therefore, to the Bar. 


MR, KEATE, 


We suspect, that when the whole of this 
article shall be reed—and it will not be ne- 
cessary to detain our readers long—even 
Mr. Keate’s friends will attribute it rather 
to our malice than our candour, that we 
commence by giving Mr. Keate’s complaint 
of the accuracy of a report which ap- 
peared in this Journal, in his own words :— 

“ In Tae Lancer of November 24, there 
is an article headed ‘ Mr. Keate’s Treatment. 
of Inflamed Burse,’ in which I am repre- 
sented as having directed the patient to be 
cupped over the bursa, at the time when the 
pert, 00 nat bear even the 


touch of a finger, and when, as the reporter 
adds, ~ not of course bear the appli- 


pars the cupping-glasses: and 1 am 
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tions that there were subsultus tendinum 

and hiccup, cold extremities, ‘‘ and all 

the symptoms of approaching dissolution.”’ 
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over the part thus previously healed 

« Now, Gentlemen, it will, I think, be 

scarcely credited, that in the whole of this 

account, not a word of truth is to be detect- 


“ The cupping was ordered and 
formed, bat on sido 


treats a case of this description ; let us in- 
quire how far the means were adapted to the 
extreme urgency of the case. The patient 
came into the hospital on the 17th of Octo- 
ber, and the treatment is thus recorded in 
Mr. Keate’s ward-book, in his own hand 


“19th. A PouLtics; fever 
diet ; one drachm of the sulphate of mag- 


We have no time to waste on that part of 
Mr. Keate’s statement which is merely 
nonsensical! What, for instance, does he 
mean by ‘‘ the part previously healed!’ But, 
to proceed to facts. 

It appears from this statement, that 
we were completely at fault in our diag- 
nosis, that instead of its being a case of in- 
flamed bursa, it really was a case of the 
most acute inflammation of the joint—so 
acute, Mr. Keate says, that it even threat- 
ened ulceration of the cartilages. This is cer- 
tainly a serious charge, involving either the 
probity or the surgical capability of our re- 
porter ; for we take it, that the distinctive 
marks between the two affections are so clear 
and manifest, that the merest tyro could 
scercely fail to discriminate them. However, 
we will take Mr. Keate on his own showing, 
and suppose it to be a case of inflammation 
of the joint ; and lest we should be mis- 
taken as to the degree of inflammation, let 
it be borne in mind it was so intense that 
destruction of the cartilages was ‘‘ threat- 
ened.” Every man, possessing the least 
information in surgery, knows that acute 
inflammation of a synovial cavity, is so 
rapidly destructive in its consequences, 
that the most rigorously antiphlogistic means 
are imperatively necessary to subdue it. 

Bat, let us see in what manner Mr. Keate 


22d. A rovttics! 
“26th. Procegp WITH THE SAME PLAN. 
Nov. ¢d. Foun rescues! and after- 
wards a to morrow morning apply 
Continue the 


an evaporating lotion. mix- 
ture. 

“ 6th. Six Leecues. 

‘12th. Cupping on the knee to the 
amount of ten ounces, and to the swollen part 
of the tibia ; apply @ GALBANUM PLASTER. 

“A pitch plaster, with tartar emetic. 


Dec. 17th. Discharged.” 


And this, we are called upon to believe, 
is the treatment employed at St. George’s 
Hospital in a case of acure inflammation of 
the knee-joint. A patient thus affected, (at 
least we take Mr. Keate’s assertion that 
such was the case,) is admitted on the 17th 
of October, and remains in the hospital 
until the 17th of December, a period of 
two months. And what are the means em- 
ployed during this time to arrest the de- 
structive and devastating progress of an 
acute inflammation of the joint?’ Why, dur- 
ing the first fortnight, PoUL- 
Ticks are applied!! At the expiration of 
sixteen days, the bold, determined, and 
vigorous measure of applying rour 
is had recourse to. Such, however, was the 
violence of the disease, that after a lapse of 
four days, six leeches, aye, actually six, 
were applied!! The disease failing to yield 
under these decisive measures, one month 
after the patient’s admission, cupping is 
directed, and this with the application of a 
galbanum plaster “‘ to the swollen portion 
of the tibia,” and a pitch plaster, with tartar 
emetic, are the only farther means adopted. 
If, instead of affixing to our report ‘ Mr, 
Kente’s treatment of inflamed burs,” we 


601 
ed. The case was not one of diseased burse, 
the knee. 
“ It gave noextraordinary pain to th 
tient, and completely relieved the symp ‘ 
“ The gelbanum plaster was not ; 
over the bursa, but round the head of the | 
tibia, where there was a considerable thick- | 
ening, and it was applied in such a manner | 
as to be clear not rae Ligh a incisions of| 
the scarificators, but of a small portion 
of inflamed skin observable over the iuser- 
tion of the ligamentum patellz.” 


ua GRATIFYING INTELLIGENCE. 


had desi it Mr. Keate’s treatment of ;rence to the piteh plaster: yet, Mr. Keate 
acute io ation of the joint, and inti-| has the intrepidity to assert, thet it was 
mated that rovitices only were applied in|“ not a ease of diseased burse”—and to talk 
such a case during « fortnight, and ten/|of *‘ a disgraceful system of misrepresent- 
leeches merely in the space of another fort-| ation, which it is the duty of all honest men 
night, the statement would have appeared so | to assist in g-’ ‘Lhe profession will 
palpably absurd, that we can scarcely ima- | decide with the disgrace rests. 
gine it would have been credited. Mr. Keate concludes his letter im the fol- 
We cannot bring ourselves to think, that lowing manner 
even Mr. Keate is so grossly ignorant as| “ For the sake of all that is moral, for 
to have employed such treatment in a case the sake of harmony among ourselves, and 
of acute inflammation of the knee-joint, | of our respectability im the eyes of the pub- 
and therefore, reasoning upon the prodabi- lic ; for the sake of common decency, ho~ 
lities, it is fair to conclude that our re- | nesty and truth, | wish that 1 might hail the 
porter was correct in representing this as a present as the dawn of a better system, and 
case of inflammation of the bursa. | more honourable feelings suited to the cul- 
But we will cast aside the probabilities, tivation of science, and to the practice of & 
and now let the pure veracious Mr. Robert | liberal profession.” 
Keate for Wimself. Let us pot Mr./ ‘This is an attempt at fine writing. Mr. 
Robert Keate’s written statement in juxta- | Kegte is evidently ambitious of the praise 
position with his printed declaration. I ‘of eloquence, as well as of sownd surgery ; 
rat Wanv-Boox, and in Mn. Keare’s put, alter the chastisement which we bave 
HAND-wairinG, stands the following state- heen constrained to inflict upon him, all that 
ment respecting the case under considera- we deem it necessary to add shall be in the 
toa. shape, not so much of answer as of admoni 
“ Mary Martin, erat. 97, apwrrrep | tion. Learn, we would say to this individual, 
Ocr. 17, 1827, with an INFLAMED |to respect before you vepour about 
BURSA over tur PATELLA, of TWweLvs Misrepresentation ; learn to disdain 
MONTHS’ STANDING.” noop, before you venture to turn periods 


After this exposure, it may perhaps be about mesality. 
thought scarcely necessary to subject Mr. 
Keate to any further casugation ; but jus- ———— 
we beep dene within. 

we have not yet quite i 

“* The cupping (he says) was ordered EPITAPHIUM 
and PERFORMED, not over a bursa, but Uwivs LITHOTOMI INPRLICIS VICTIMIS. 
each side of the knee.” Again—‘ It gave 
no extraordiuery pain to the patient,” 

It will be seen by the report, that rew|Y!CTIMA JACET MIC PURR 
ounces of blood were directed to be taken SEGRE ULLOW 
away, but such was the “ | XO’ MORBUM SECTUS 
scony” produced (we take the patient's PIDEB- 
own expression,) that only ounces 

We have to our statement, 
overt ; it was then sai: 
we re at it, that the cupping was per- 
Enaskene an inflamed part. The case 
was one of a very common description ; it 
was, in fact, what is ordinarily known by 
the name of “‘ house-maid’s knee.” There 
was inflammation of the bursa patellw, and GRATIFYING INTELLIGENCE. 
the surrounding loose, ezternal cellular tis- 
sue of the joint was implicated. Mr, Keate| Last weck Mr. Brodie, the eminent sur- 
himself leis out the secret at the end of his | geon, opened the body of Samuel Partridge, 


je grocer 


respectabl residing 
hbourhood of Manchester Square. 
servable over the insertion of the ligamentum| The public will be delighted to learn that 
patella.” In the Ward-Book, on Nov. 6th,| Mz. Brodie met with no accident im per- 
it is written by Mr. Keate himself—* pain | forming this operation; the eminent sur- 
oven tue BuRsA,” and on the 23d, stand}geon only cuts his finger on opening the 
the words of “ Aris. Buasa,” in refe: |bodies of Earle. 


Stripg Of asserlions, When be seys, that ihe | who died in the second year of bre appren- 
q 
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SPIRIT OF THE MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
Review. 


Satire, no doubt, has its advantages, when 
levelled against folly and knayery.”"—Dn. Joun- 
SON. 


To James Johnson, M. D. 


Mv pear Docroa,—Strange things, I 
perceive, from perusing the last two or 
three Numbers of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Review, have occurred, are now in pro- 
gress, and are still expected in the medical 

ion. In manners, it seems, it has 
Te afew centuries in as many 
years ; it is divided into numberless factions; 
torn to pieces by dissentions ; patients have 
died by thousands, the victims of its late 
mania for caricature, and it is on the very 
verge of an abyss of oblivion nd degrada- 


amine them again, and say if do not 
dress, dance, dispense health and compli- 
ments, in a style of elegance quite unknown 
to the wig-and-cane folks of former ages ? 
Look to them at our fox-hunts, dinner-par- 
ties, and in the arduous encounters of de- 
bate ; and are they not Ducrows, Chester- 
fields, and Ciceros, to a man? A pretty 
comparison, indeed, between the gallant, 
eloquent, and learned Cramptons, Law- 
rences, and Haslams, of the day, and the 
queued, querulons, pragmatical old Radeliffes 
/and Rutherfords of other times. And these 
; are the men whose retrogression of manners 
| brings tears into your eyes, and who are on 
| the brink of ruin. Not they, indeed. There 
| is not one of them, | would venture to assert, 
| that did not take leave of the old, and wel- 
‘come in the new year, in a libation of, at 
‘least, three bottles; and who did not lay 
‘by a handsome lot of debentures, after 
| balancing the fee-book with the domestic 
| ledger, at the close of the season, for future 


tion. But, then, there are signs in the emergencies. (n the contrary, if posterity 
heavens, and a Sampsonic movement of| and happiness are to be found in any pro- 


talent on the earth, which assure us, if 
there be any truth in divination, that a purer 
and better era is about to burst ou the world 
in 1828. Thus the signs of the times are 
interpreted, that the past, present, and 
future prospects of the profession, exhibit 
& spectacle at once melancholy, awful, and 


or turna partner in a country dance ; but such 
is the improvement of manners now, that 
could not select one in a hundred who 
nota proficient in waltzing, and as deeply 
read in the ties of Terpsichore, as in 
those of Hygeia. Pray, who is that gentle- 
man riding down the street, whose attitudes 
harmonise so gracefully with the elastic mo- 
tions of the noble animal which he bestrides, 
that both seem incorporated mto one, and more 
than realise the fiction of a Centaur? Now, 
tell me who that personage is, whose arms 
are so elegantly entwined with those of that 
blooming Hebe of eighteen, as they float 
through mazes of quadrille, that he might be 
mistaken for Zephyr bearing awey Psyche 
from the rock? Next inform me who that 
individual is, whose jokes are setting the 
table in a roar; and whose wit and learning, 
in half an hour, will be producing similar 
effeets on a company of philosophers at one 
or other of our medical debating societies ’ 
will tell you, my dear Johnson, he can be 
other than an average specimen of our 
modern doctors and surgeons. ex- 


| fession, ‘a heart that is humble might hope 
for it here and when pointed out your 
‘signs of the times to my friend Dr. Ja 

the other day, would you believe it, the 
hearty old fellow merely gave his box a 
sexagenary tap, and looking up at the clouds, 
exclaimed with Polonius, “‘ mighty like a 


owing | whale,” Sir. Your gloomy description of 


the state of medical affairs must, therefore, 
my dear James, be a phantasmagoria, con- 
|jured up by the deranged state of your 
digestive organs; for al! those whose atten- 
tion I have directed to your pictures and 
prognosticatious, like Burns’ man of inde- 
| pendent mind, ‘‘ they look and laugh at a’ 
| that.” Some smart skirmishing, I t, 
has taken place in the medical world of late ; 
but what of that? When was there a period 
of its history, free from similar occurrences ? 
Not to ascend higher up than Harvey, how 
mach blood and ink was shed on his dis- 
covery, and in what did the contest termi- 
nate? Why, in the very useful and uni- 
versal belief, that man is really an hydraulic 
machine. You also, of course, recollect the 
controversy on vaccination ; in what man- 
ner did it end? In the inestimable blessing 
of saving the British fair from that most 
awful of all visitations to a lady's face, the 
seams and scars of variola. In what did the 
disputes on contagion more recently ter- 
minate? In the overthrow of Dr. Mac- 
lean, and the general conviction that one 
man with typhus, by some means or other, 
will communicate the disease to hundreds. 
And to bring the matter nearer our own 
times, how think you will the question of re- 
form conclude ? i will tell you ; in the cut- 
ting up of all the parchment charters of 
medical corporations into tailor’s measures. 


Consolatory; but, for my own part, 
perhaps to my ignorance of hauruspication, 
and the art of building castles in he air, I 
cannot, for the life of me, discover the 
grounds of all this sorrow, alarm, and con- 
tion. F or fifty years ago, for 
Geese not find a doctor ina 
whole district, who could move in a minuet, 
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So far, therefore, from considering such 
signs of the times as subjects for lamenta- 
tion, they should rather be looked upon as 
indicative of the most salutary consequences, 
and active healthy state of the public mind. 
Men, like the clonds, have ever been, and 
always will be, found in opposite states of 


electricity ; and when they come into col- 
lision, there is a momentary flash of light 
thrown on some detestable job, or absurd 
doctrine, the parties moving off, the one, of 
course, dark and guilty-looking as the lucid 
remnant of the storm ; the other, bright and 
radiant as the rainbow, portending to society 
the triumph of truth overcorruption and error. 
There may also be a great many divisions 
in the profession: I am quite sure there 
are two great ones—the one seeking by 
every means in its power to recover those 
rights of which it been deprived, the 


other working equally hard to retain its 
illegal acquirements. And is not all this 


riectly consistent with the nature of | 


and how much more simple is it in you to 
— an effect toa ape, eae you la- 

ur to prove ought not to produced 
any influence on the public mind? Either 
these reports must have been true and 
generally credited, or the consequences 
which you attribute to their publication 
could not have followed ; for we cannot en- 
tertain the moral solecism, that men could 
be injured by reading that in which they 
did not, and ought not, to believe. If the 
mere circumstance of being anon be 
a proof of their malice and incredibility, the 
“ company” might as well have hoped to 
destroy the public by giving them Prussic 
acid in phials labelled ‘‘ poison,” a8 to 
ruin the medical tribe by the circulation of 
reports which carried along with them their 
own antidote. But to quit the further illus- 
tration of this slight contradiction, and to 
try these reports by another test, some half 
dozen of which have been weekly published 
for the last four years. Now takin 6 your 


pe 
things? for what class of men ever was with- own intense anxiety to detect errors in 
out its dissensions, or when was mankind as the standard of estimating their fidelity, 


without its honest men, and its knaves ! 


There is too, I will admit, a general gaggle | to 


pray how many of them have you 
erroneous during, suppose the last 


the low, stupid, dumpy fowl, that | half year, all which time, be it observed, 
r about in the “‘ Blue and Yellow” | you have been looking out fur errors in 


foliage, encircling certain stagnant re-| them with as keen 
ical literature; nor 


ceptacles of 


vigilant an eye as 
a tiger watches for his prey! Let the pages 


this any more surprising, than that the ‘of the Medico-Chirurgical Review answer 


tenants of a horse-pond should cower, and 


clatter their pinious, when the eagle or 
the falcon floating above them, threatens 
them with destruction. It appears, how- 
ever, that a certain phlebotomist company, 
which set up in London some four or five 
years ago, has been the sole cause of this 
momentous state of medical affairs; and 
that, instead of depletion having produced 
its usual sedative effects, it has really set 
mep stark mad, converted others into brutes, 
made more mortally ignorant of their pro- 
fession, and, in short, renewed something 
like the horrors of Pandora’s box among the 
sons of 2 jus. The manner in which 
this company bas inflicted these extraordi- 
nary evils on I shall now, 
dear Johnson, ly examine, taking 
your text, of course, as the basis of my 
comments. 
The first item in the ca’ of crimes 
by which the profession has brought 
to the brink of ruin by the *‘ company,” is 
its publication of wnenthonticated reports, 
which must be necessarily, as you ‘ 
erroneous and libellous. Do you, my dear 
Doctor, perceive any logical defect in this 
position Ps This statement, at least, appears 
to me an assumption, and its conclusion a 
“* non uitur;” for, what a silly set of 
fellows must the phlebotomists be to have 
adopted the very plan of reporting, which 
must have defeated their wicked designs ‘ 


the question. The correctness of ‘certain 
opinions advanced in either three or four 
out of this vast collection of cases, has been 
impugned—the fulsity of none has been 
even attempted to be demonstrated by evi- 
dence. Even one of these imputed errors, 
you are obliged to admit, may have been a 
mistake or error of the word 


oF one 
of the ** junto,” but by the defeated scru- 
tiny of a declared enemy, Dr. Johnson him- 
self, whose unqualified charges of malicious 
inaccuracy in these reports would require, 
to be true, the impossible, or at least im- 
probable postulates, that the practice of a 
surgeon was always correct when censured, 
and the representations of magestons invari- 
ably erroneous upless they always pa 
Indirect proof, however, is not only 
species of testimony which you bear to the 
veracity of these reports; you are even 
lavishingly bountiful in your evidence of 
their fidelity, for there is not a number of 
your Journal for the last year which does not 
contain a selection of these cases which in 
the aggregate you condemn. Admitting 
their correctness, thus positively and infe- 
rentially, with what nameless species of 
modesty can you assert such contradi 

statements; or of what materials do you 


flounde 

“ strumous” having been inserted for ‘‘ car- 

cinomatous.”’ If proof, therefore, of their 

| accuracy were wanted, that proof is surely 
ness, 
taker 
must 
tende 
ter st 
found 
valid, 
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your readers to be composed, when | suppose, that the paltry stipends which you 
lon them to read in one ouardanatonh afford to give the presumed *“ great un- 
, which in the next you represent as paid” of that Journal, convert their jokes 


|from Joe Miller, and their brillian: reviews 


Another principal cause, it seems, of the | 

of the profession, and the inac- | 
etracy of reporters, is the unpardonable | 
crime of receiving money for their labour ; 
and “ hireling” is now the magic phrase | 
employed to depreciate the contents of Tre | 
Laycer. Now, my dear James, there is 
nothing like a definition, when men wish to 
be rstood ; and if I understand your 
accusation rightly, it comes to this, that if a! 
man receives payment for literary labour, it 
must be worthless and unworthy of credit. 
On this new version of the value of labour, 
the higher the price the worse the commo- 
dity, your brother reviewers of the West- 
minster entertain quite a different opinion, 
having asserted some time back, that every 
writer who was not paid for his contribu- 
tions, was, to use their own phrase, “ an 
ass.” Though this may not be generally 
correct, yet the precedents of all scribblers 
of prose and poetry from Homer, who, we 
are told, made some shift to live by singing 
the Iliad, down to Lord Byron, who ex- 
pressly states, and acted on the principle, 
that aman should “ live by the sweat of his 
brain, as weil as the sweat of his brow,” are 
in favour of the position, that the reception 
of money does not necessarily deteriorate 
the value of literary productions, or render 
their authors unworthy of belief. I know 
you are fond of cases, and you shall have one 
An architect is employed to build a house in 
a given manner ; a dispute arises about the 
execution of the work ; Joh is 


| 


into stupid, false, and illegible stuff! Nay, 
more, it is a melancholy fact, that were 
that t of industry, a certain portion 


lof which is written and printed every day, 


the Medico-Chirurgical Review, to cease to 
clear cost, we should be for ever deprived of 
the unpaid labours of its editors and contri- 
butors. 

In short, my dear Johnson, you have 
given yourself an unlimited license of accu- 
sation against the writers in Tue Lancer ; 
bat as it might detain me too long to enter 
on an examination of these charges in de- 
tail, I shall merely sum them up in the 
aggregate, and proceed to the main object 
of this address, to contrast your own con- 
duct with that which you condemn in others. 
These writers, it appears, have conspired 
against the peace of the professi tered 
into a covenant of defamation, and sworn to 
feast themselves on the mangled victims of 
their vituperation. While pointing out with 
horror this affiliated band of ‘literary assas- 
sins,” you direct the attention of your readers 
to the pleasing contrast afforded by the pure 
unsullied pages of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. To take your own representations 
for facts, there is no excellence or virtue in 
which it does not abound ; its criticisms 
are all correct and impartial, *‘ as if the 
Stagyrite overlooked each line ;” its views 
of medical policy are exclusively orthodox ; 
its pages never sullied by abuse ; justice, 
propriety, and consistency, in short, are its 

attrib +, 


called in to decide a ; but instead 
of applying the rule and square to the struc- 
ture, he demands the contractor's bill, and 
immediately exclaims, the villain, it's 
money he wants, therefore he builds crooked 
houses!” Again, to make you the principal 
i d of the umpire in the parable,—sup- 
pose you had been in attendance on the 
Duke of Clarence ; that circumstances ren- 
dered a consultation necessary; that the 
gentleman called in, having read your new 
doctrine of the value of labour, instead of 
inquiring into the propriety of your pre- 
scriptions, asked whether you had been 
, and on being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he exclaimed, “ Please your royal high- 
ness, that impostor, your physician, has 
taken money for his advice, therefore 
must have, according to his own views, in- 
tended to poison you!” To make the mat- 
ter still more personal, for any illustration 
founded on such high authority must be 
valid, do you not yourself, Doctor, write for, | 
and pay other writers, hired in the manage- 
ment of the Medico-Chirurgical Review ? 
and do yoa really think, as you lead us to 


We shall now contrast the contents of the 
Review with the professions of the editor, 
and, first, his boast of invariable justice. This 
quality you have displayed in its greatest 
perfection, towards all persons whom you 
knew or suspected of being favourable to 
Tue Lancer. Thus, when Mr. Lawrence 
on a late occasion demonstrated the absur- 
dity of the division of medicine and sur- 
gery, how did you dispense justice to his 
efforts? Why, to go back to the pages of 
your Review, and exhume one of its forgot- 
ten articles, (if it ever were thought on,) 
and endeavour to prove that Mr. Lawrence 
had really plagiarised its contents. The bee 
paying a visit to the wasp’s nest, or a bota- 
nist's “ hortus siccus” in search of honey, 


he | would not be a more incongruous specimen 


of the instinct of that little emblem of genius 
and industry, than Mr. Lawrence seated 
over a back number of the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Review, with pen in hand, endeavour- 
ing to extract new ideas on any subject out 
of its pages. Yet while he was thus incul- 
cating your own doctrines, you did not hesi- 
tate to assimilate his labours to those of 
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Hunt and Cobbett, aud to accuse him of the 
dangerous design of subverting the present 
established order of the medical world. Dr. 
Haslam, in an evil hour, made some remarks 
on Tne Laxcer, which, of course, were not 
relished by you, and he too, like Mr. Law- 
rence, has paid the penalty of your displea- 
sure in the last number of your Jouraal. 
His evidence in a late case of lunacy, is 
there impotently examined by the meta- 
physical jargon and opinions entertained 
of the nature of mind in former times— 
light tested by darkness, and his tes- 
tr d das ‘er quib- 
bling, and ridiculous, and himself pointed 
out as a materialist." Mr. Wardrop is 
another instance of the manner in which 
you transfer your hostility from Tur Lancer 
to its correspondents. You have watched, 
as every reader of your journal may per- 
ceive, the of ancurismal diseases 
more with the vigilance of a cat than 4 
critic ; and seem even to discover a secret 
pleasure in the anticipation of his failure, as 
may be colleeted from r allusion to the 
expected termination of a case to which no 
reference can here be made. These are but 
a few of the many examples which might be 
adduced, to demonstrate your love of justice 
towards the writers and readers of Tne 
Lancer, the whole of whom you have de- 
nounced in the bitterness of your wrath. 

It will be seen, that every effort in your 
power has been used in the tion of 
the known or suspected friends of this pubii- 
cation ; the scheme of your hostility re- 
quired that its enemies should be as lavishly 
praised and flattered. This counterpart of 
the plot, you have acted with equal fidelity 
as the other; and, for any individual to be 
associated in Tue Lancer with the patro- 
uage of corporate abuse, or the mal-practice 


selfish purposes! What part of the profes- 
sion have you not flattered to fish out an oc- 
casional subscriber, from the various de- 
partments of which itis composed? Your 
appetite for subscribers has been $0 vora- 
cious, the pangs of your editorial hunger 
have been so urgent, that they have in tlris 
respect betrayed you into the grossest in- 
consistencies, having alternately eulogised 
and abused the different medical corpora- 
tions and the members of which they con- 
sist. Collectively, you have censured the 
Londoa C 10n of Surgeons, while there 
is scarcely an individual connected with it, 
that you have not extolled. The University 
of Kdinburgh has in like manner experienced 
the elasticity of your justice ; having at ove 
time condemned the composition of theses, 
and the examination of the graduates as 
mere baubles; while, on a later occasion, 
in noticing the lawsuit pending between the 
town council and the senatus, you represent 
the latter as the only persons competent to 
the direction of the curriculum, and the 
education of medical pupils. In the case of 
the London College of Physicians, you con- 
demn them corporately for attempting to 
examine the doctors of the University of 
kdinburgh, whose diplomas you represent, 
at another time, as obtained without a proper 
scrutiny, and through the instrumentality of 
grinders. If we turn from the selfish flat. 
tery of the members of corporations to that 
of authors and hospital surgeons, we shall 
fiad you equally sedulous in your vocation, 
of endeavouring to reconcile principle with 
the attainment of selfish purposes. W hat 
writer, for example, have you not repaid for 
the analytical spoliation of his volume, by 
some fulsome compliment to his intellectual 
and mora! qualities? What hospital surgeon 
have you not invited in terms of abject 


of his profession, has been to him a certain 
port to a panegyric in the pages of the 
dico-Chirurgical Review ; your hatred of 
that Journal, being the precise measures of 

r affection for its enemies. It would, 
eet be an endless task, to particu- 
larise the instances in which you have 
poured the balm of consolation into wounds 
inflicted by Twe Lancer; for, even Mr. 
Rose blooms in your page without a thorn, 
having, it seems, caught the infection of 
giving clinical lectures, which you are sure 
no one is more qualified to deliver, though 
you would have deemed it an 
offence for any writer to have inculpated 
this gentleman for the lect of a duty, 
the performance of which you now so 
warmly commend. 

Your love of justice has been so intense, 
that you except yourself from the ‘‘ num- 
ber of those who flatter, for base purposes, 
one elass of the profession at the expense of 


the other.” You not flatter, indeed, and for as in the quarter's revenue, without being 


flattery, to furnish you with the reports of 
their practice, as a set-off against those 
| published ia Tue Lancer! Finding them 
| deat to your eall, (for old birds are not to be 
| caught by chatf,) you appealed to the vanity 
|of their pupils to supply the cold indiffe. 
rence of their masters, the splendid re- 
ward of having their names placarded in the 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. Incensed 
against the masters for not being caught by 
your shallow artifice, and for preventing 
their pupils from sending you reports, you 
lavish on them every scurrilous epithet 
which your vocabulary of abuse could sup- 
ply; and perceiving that the reports pre- 
sented by the students were never read by 
the public, you now betray them also, and 
decline the further distribution of prizes. 
What but a similar spirit of cajoling could 
have induced you to publish a quarterly list 
of the names of your subseribers, in which 
we are amused with a perpetual increase, 
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must 
you 


suppose that its members 
could be seduced into a subscription, for 
having their names tacked to the tail of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

Having lavished praise so munificently on 
others, it could scarcely be expected that you 
would forget yourself, and you have conse- 
quently made your egotism subservient to the 
same designs. The ‘‘ exegi monumentum” 

the reader in every page of your 

review. ‘There is no rine or discovery 
made at home or abroad, which you would 
not fain persuade the public thet you are 
either the propagator, or that you enter- 
tained similar opinions with the authors of 
such doctrines and discoveries. But no 
commentary can sufficiently explain the 
spirit of the great original in this respect, so 
here you go, in a few of your own choice 
samples -—‘* We believe we have taken 
more pains to make the doctrine of Brous- 
sais known in this country, than any other 
} ; in short, it comes to that state 
described by Dr. Johnson—morpip senst- 
pitity. The following of Profes- 
sor Schmiditman of Berlin, shows the most 
remarkable correspondence of ideas between 
the German and Dr. Johnson on 
that state merbid sensibility of the 
stomach. We are gratified to observe, that 
in all our medical discussions in the metro- 
is, the subject of pathology, as cultivated 
our continental neighbours, is exciting 
universal attention, and that what we have 
long urged in this Journal, is confessed with 
one voice,—the superiority of continental 
pathology over that of our own country. 
Our readers are aware that this is the doc- 
trine advanced in this Journal since its com- 
mencement. Light years have now elapsed 
since we called the attention of the pro- 
fession to the treatise of Laennec. The di- 
gestive organs have furnished materials for 
a doctrine which seems to gather strength 
by time, and —— like the snow ball, 
vires acquirit ewndo. ‘The criticisms of Drs. 
Paris and Johnson are now fairly before the 
profession, and God forbid that we should 
attempt to judge between the parties. We 
are surprised to find Mr. Cusack silent on 
any operation of this kind, as appearing 
in our Journals, having detailed Professor 
Lallemand’s case in this series, where the 
whole of the lower jaw was removed. We 
are rather surprised that Dr. Duncan, who 


Forbes’s dedication, where he gives the 
credit to Dr. Clark of being the first to pro- 
mulgate the work of Laennee in this coun- 
try; our analysis of it having come out se- 
veral months before Dr. Clark’s notes were 
printed!” These are a few of the clap- 
traps of sel%:- vanity, along with a displa 
of hard nat.cc, such as ‘* analyses—peri- 
scopes—extra-limites—trimestral fasciculi— 
medicina forensica—” resembling the jar- 
of a juggler; and some trite scraps of 
tinity, such as “ respectus honesti— 
addit acervo— colligens—vires ac- 
= eundo”—stuck on every page, like 
joldsmith’s broken china, merely for show, 
by all which devises you contrive to give 
to the Medieo-Chirurgical Review the me- 
retricious glare of dress and obtrusive man- 
ner, affected by a certain class of society 
to attract customers. 

As you never flatter yourself or others 
for selfish purposes, so it seems you are de- 
termined never to descend to abuse, or the 
unperliamentary vice of attributing motives ; 
your whole labours being directed to pre- 
serve the harmony and uphold the character 
of the profession. As a guarantee for the 
performance of these promises, you appeal 
to the unsullied pages of your Journal. 
Now, we shall immediately see whether 
Dr. Johnson has never condescended to con- 
centrate his bilious jokes into the conve- 
nient projectile of a nick-name ; or attempt- 
ed the profane task of scratinising motives, 
which alone, he ests, belongs to God. 
Now, I think I shall be able to call from 
your pages as fragrant a nosegay of rheto- 
rical flowers, as could be collected in the 
classic regions of Billingsgate itself; and 
here are a few of them :—* Rats, radicals, 
liberals, independents, juntos, literary as- 
sassins, Jibellers, blackguards, bullies, 
drones, drivellers, harpies, vampires, upas 
trees, moles, incubi, calibans, quacks, 
demi-rips, scandalous chronicles, diabolical 
systems, ferocious epidemics, and men turned 
into brutes,”’ are the metaphorical food with 
which you regale your readers without of- 
fence, and treat your enemies, without, of 
course, meaning any abuse. So much for 
the absence of abuse in the pages of your 
Journal. We shall now find how well you 
have adhered to your own doctrine, that 
**the motives of men’s actions lie deep in 
the recesses of the human heart, and God 
forbid we should attempt to drag them from 
their dread abode.” Who could have sup- 
posed, that the same hand which penned the 


takes the credit of first practising percus- 
sion in this country, should have overiooked 
it in a case long after we ourselves had 
called the attention of the profession to tho- 
racic percussion and abdominal pressure, in 
formal articles, N.B. We were a good deal 
surprised at a singular mistake in Dr, 


I g ; that the same voice 
which called down Heaven to witness its 
sincerity, should be the medium through 
which the following passage was enun- 
ciated :—** Let them not be intimidated by 
the threats of a few individuals, whose ut- 


ter and reckless disregard for all public 


told the falling off daring the same time. | 

essiou, indeed be of an exalted 
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utility, for all honourable distinction ; in|no small part of yout 


to 


spirit of the age in which we live.” This ¢ 


peti you immediately proceed to 
ee 


to the detriment of individuals.” The vow 
is scarcely recorded, when the prescriptions 
and opinions of Porta) are — to the 
world, and their author held up to public 


ridicule, on the plea that he is eighty years | Y 


of age, and not likely to hear of the injury 
done him, as if his ignorance of the wound 
inflicted on his reputation could justify its 
commission. It seems, however, that you 
have been in the habit of securing phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions, and not always punc- 
tual in keeping them secret, as the follow- 
ing passages would indicate :—‘‘ By a little 
management we induced the patient to re- 
turn home and collect the iptions aud 
written opinions of the Lions of Medicine 
and Surgery. While this paper was before 
us, @ man presented himself with a sheaf of 
prescriptions, from one of the very first phy- 
sicians (in point of practice ) in this metropo- 
lis, containing a farrago of the medicines in 
use in former times for the cure of rheuma- 
tism, though the man was labouring under 
an apeurism of the aorta, and this was the 
rheumatism for which he had been treated, 
by a physician who bas, at least, received 
50,0001. from the public, and whose fiat is 
fate!" And this, too, is the manner is which 
Dr. Johnson sends patients home for their 
prescriptions, in order to hold the authors 
of them up to public ridicule, in such a man- 
ner, that they cannot possibly be mistaken. 
Such, too, is the manner in which a private 
conversation with Mason Good, in the 
College of Physicians is turned against his 
reputation after his death, by representing 
him as ignorant of the practical parts of his 
ession. 

To conclude, my dear Doctor, I assure you 
the profession is not in the least danger ; and 
that it pays little attention to the cabals 
of Journalists. 1 may also, perhaps, ven- 
ture to assert, that you are not the model 
of perfection you would have the world be- 
lieve ; and that you do not practice as you 

; for, with God eternally on your 
ips, like the Persians of old, you admit the 
existence of an opposite principle, to which 


devotion is directed- 
You accuse Tue Lancer of being the organ 
of a party—in attempting to be the organ of 


names of 
acquainted. You accuse it of paying for 
do same yourself. 

publishing false reports— 


opinions a 
trayed the confidence a You ac- 
cuse it of flattering for purposes—you 
praised its enemies and depreciated its 
friends for the same ends. wemmente mat 
scurrility — your vituperation has 
honaded cals te your talent for abuse. Of 
all these follies and inconsistent charges, 
your hatred of that work, I believe, to be the 
principal cause. It was scarcely ushered 
into the world, when you attempted to 
strangle it in its birth ; like Hercules in his 
cradle, it has strangled the assailant. You 
have since unremittingly persecuted it—its 
success has only proved the weakness of 
your attempts, and the approved principles 
on which it bas been conducted, You now 
turn the prophet of its destruction, and the 
puffer of its opponents; time will unfold 
the truth of yourinspiration, just as the prin- 
ters will explode the ‘* bubble companies of 
1828!" You have bullied, prophesied, 
whined, canted, recanted, thrown yourself 
into as many and attitudes, as Pro- 
teus, to destroy it ; but Anteus-like, it has 
risen above e effort of your multifarious 
plans of attack. Its success seems to haunt 
your mind asa ghost does that of an assassin, 
for you cannot compose a page, of which it 
does not make a component part; and as I 
believe you incapable of forgiveness, and 
that your wrath is not to be appeased, I can 
only wish, at parting, that it way not at 
length break your heart. 
Yours, &c. 


A Hosrirat Reroarer. 


ee 


: passage 1s Of course as litue amiepded tor itself cannot trust you. You accuse its 
the imputation of motives, as for the dis-| writers of being anonymous — with the 
turbance of the peace of the profession, | 
a though directed to pupils as an encourage- 
- ment to rebel against their masters. Mo- 
q tives, therefore, you never impute ; and that 
; you never medile in the private affairs of you retail them at second hand to your su 
the profession, is equally certain on simi. | scribors. You aceuse it of a eee | 
lar authority ; and after possessing of an association. wi 
self of the prescriptions of Portal and other | men combined to effect its destruction. You = 
fession—you exaggerate dissension with the 
; that we should turn any of these documents same design as the incendiary adds fuel to 
|the flame, under pretence of arresting its 
progress. You accuse it of being libellous— 
a jury of your countrymen found you guilty of 
one of the most flagrant libels ever penned. 7 
fou accuse it of meddling with private life 
—you have obtained surreptitiously men’s 
7 
No 


